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The object of this journal will be to studiously 
promote a healthful interest in outdoor recre- 


ation, and to cultivate a refined taste for natura. 


objects. Announcement in first number of 
Forest anp Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 











BIRDS AND THE COTTON CROP. 


Tue Department of Agriculture has undettaken the 
study of birds in the South and theit felation to the ¢ot- 
ton boll weevil. This insect is one of the most destruc- 
tive pests in the country to-day; its ravages in Texas 
have caused enormous losses attd the weevil is steadily 
spreading and covering a wider territory. The investi- 
gation is to determine what effect the birds have as its 
destroyers. Thé study has been made by Mr. Vernon 
Bailey, chief field naturalist of the Biological Survey, 
and a preliminary teport has just been issued. It is a 
report of progress, for the investigation has not yet been 
carried to a point where the services of the birds as allies 
of man may fully be summed up. But enough has been 
shown to prove that these services are extremely valu- 
able. The fact is pointed out that for twelve years since 
its introduction the weevil has made steady progress in 
its spread over the cotton producing area in spite of the 
birds; and there is no ground then to assume that birds 
are exer likely to exterminate the insect. It is true, 
nevertheless, that the irlvestigation has shown that birds 
have had a vefy important influence in checking the 
weevil, to such an extent indeed that the conclusion is 
justly reached that if it were not for the birds no cotton 
whatever could be produced in the infected areas. More- 
over, jt is reasonable to believe that when the services of 
the birds shall be more fully recognized and in conse- 
quence more efficient protection shall be given to them, 
the increased avian supply will, in corresponding ratio, 
prove more effective iti reducing the weevil. 

Among the birds found to be destructive of the boll 
weevil the first place is given to the titlark or pipit, of 
whiclr at the time of his visit nm November Mr. Bailey 
found flocks of roo to 500 constantly in the cotton fields, 
picking food as they ran or walked ovet the ground. Of 
eight individuals killed for examination of their stomaclis, 
five were found to contain remains of boll weevils. 
Allowing the birds only two meals a day, at this rate 
they would consume 125 per cent. of their own numbers 
in weevils daily. The titlarkg wintet in Texas in im- 
mense numbers, and the aggregate of their useful work 
during the seasori must be of tremendous magnitude. 

Other birds whose asefnlness m varying degree was 
demonstrated include the Carolina wren, the western 
meacow lark and the Florida meadow lark, the common 
Pheele, the red-winged blackbird, the western savanna 
Sparrow and the white-coated sparrow, the brown 
thrasher and the Texas bobwhite. The investigation of 
the quail was miade in the autumnal season, when the 
birds were feeding almost exclusively on ripened weed 


seeds; but quail are known to feed largely on insects in 
the summer, and Mr. Bailey concludes that later in the 
Season, especially during the winter and spring months, 


after the weevils have left the cotton, the quail scratch 
them up from under the leaves and rubbish. 

Other birds which are named in the report as giving 
useful co-operation iri the weevil warfare are the shore 
birds. in particular the killdeer plover, which is known to 
eat the insects and frequents the cotton fields at all sea- 
Sons. The same statement applies to other plover, the 
upland plover or Bartram’s sandpiper being one of the 
Most insectivorous of all species. Formerly it was 
found in immense numbers on Texas prairies, but market 
hunting has almost exterminated it. The bird is known 
as papabotte in Louisiana, and is one of the choicest birds 
in the New Orleans market. 

It is suggestive that here in this cotton boll weevil 


study should be developed another illustration of the 
folly with which we have gone on for years tolerating 
the destruction of game for market; and demonstrating 
anew the wisdom and utility of the Platform Plank, that 
the sale of game should be forbidden at all seasons. 








NEBRASKA’S GREAT TREE PLANTER. 


To-pay, Oct. 28, a fitting honor to a public benefactor 
will be paid, when at Nebraska City, Neb., a monument 
will be dedicated to the memory of J. Sterling Morton, 
the founder of Arbor Day. A Nebraska pioneer, having 
taken up a homestead in 1854, a highly successful farmer 
and man of affairs, Secretary of Agriculture under Cleve- 
latid; Mr. Morton is most widely known and most grate- 
fully remembeted as an advocate of tree planting and 
forest preservation. No other man of his generation, nor 
of any other generation in this country, has had such an 
influence in this field of tree planting as he. “Plant 
trees” was his lifelong motto. These words were en- 
graved on his stationery, emblazoned on the panels of his 
carriage, proclaimed by him in season and out of season, 
preached and practiced. The memorial stands in a grove 
of trees on the Morton farm, which he himself planted 
and in which, it is said. he took more pride than in any 
other achievement of his life. The monument has been 
provided by the Arbor Day Memorial Association, which 
was organized after Mr. Morton’s death in 1902; and the 
purpose of the memorial is to be first “a perpetual re- 
minder of Mr. Morton to his fellow-townsmen and their 
children and grand-children, as an example of integrity 
and patriotic citizenship for them to imitate, to com- 
memorate his public services, particularly in founding of 
Arbor Day, and to recognize his record as a pioneer of 
the West.” 

The design, by Rudolph Evans, of this city, is a life- 
like portrait statue in bronze, the accessories being a 
bough of a tree, a plowshare, and a woodsprite caressing 
a young tree. The characterization chiselled in the 
marble on one side is, “Pioneer, Statesman, Scholar, 
Tree Planter,” and on the other side “Father of Arbor 
Day,” and the motto “Plant Trees.” 








THE CALIFORNIA ELK. 


Reavers of early books of California history remember 
that at the inpouring of Americans into that State fifty 
years ago, the elk were very abundant. Especially were 
they numerous in the San Joaquin and Sacramento val- 
leys and in the tule marshes which bordered many of the 
rivers and lakes of the flat country. 

Over the greater part of this region the elk have long 
been exterminated, but’ on the extensive cattle ranch 
owned by Miller and Lux there has always been a small 
herd, protected by the proprietors, and this herd has 
come to number about two hundred. A few years ago, 
through the efforts of Dr. Merriam, Chief of the Biolog- 
ical Survey of the Department of Agriculture, Messrs. 
Miller and Lux presented these elk to the United States 
Government, and after a time a pasture was constructed 
for them in the Sequoia National Park. In November, 
1904, efforts were made to round up the elk and drive 
them into a corral, so that they could be caught, boxed 
and shipped to their new home. The drive, though care- 
fully planned and taken part in by good riders, was a 
failure. The elk refused to be driven, broke back through 
the line of riders and escaped to the foothills of the 
Temploa Mountains. During the drive the cowmen roped 
a number of elk, most of which died. Their skins and 
skulls were preserved and were the first specimens of this 
animal which had come into the hands of a scientific man 
in recent times. On these specimens is based a new 
species of elk, Cervus nannodes, described last February 
by Dr. Merriam, and then spoken of in Forest AnD 
STREAM. 

As our dispatches show another drive was held this 
year and twenty-three specimens were captured, of which 
twenty lived to be transferred to the quarters prepared 
for them on Kaweah River, in the Sequoia National 
Park. Here it may be hoped that they will do well. The 
tule elk is very much smaller than any of the other elk 
known from America, is shorter legged, much paler’ in 
color, and has more white on the ears. It is thought to 
be more nearly related to the.elk of the Rocky Moun- 
tains than to either of the Pacific coast species, 


ALIENS AND GUNS. . 


Tue killing of song birds by foreigners, which is a 
nuisance of such large proportions in the vicinity pf 
towns and cities, may be suppressed at least in so far as 
unnaturalized foreigners are implicated simply by en- 
forcing that section of the penal code which forbids 
aliens to carry arms. This is section 409, which reads as 
follows: “No person not a citizen of the United States 
shall have or carry firearms or dangerous weapons in 
any public place at any time.” 

The Forest, Fish and Game Commission has printed 
this in bold type on a linen poster, together with an an- 
nouncement that “under this law the slaughter of song 
and insectivorous birds, which has been carried to such 
an alarming extent by non-citizens, may be stopped al- 
most whoily. It is the duty of all good citizens to report 
violations of this law to the police or to the civil authori- 
ties and to see that offenders are summarily punished.” 

This poster will be supplied free of cost on application 
to the Forest, Fish and Game Commission, Albany, N. ¥Y. 
It should be very extensively displayed in all districts 
where Italians and other aliens how invade the highways 
and fields in pursuit of song birds. 

The Commissioners might do well to put out. polyglot 
posters, giving the law in English and Italian, for it is 
to be assumed that the song bird potters are not familiar 
with the English tongue. Five song bird killers, captured 
last Sunday near Bronx Park, in the upper part of the 
city, were of Italian extraction, as their names indicate— 
Parelo, Amodeo, Comoneto and Gaetano. In their pos- 
session were found twenty-nine robins, two indigo birds, 
five thrushes, a grosbeak and a catbird; and evidence 
seemed to show that they had -regaled themselves on sev- 
eral other birds, cooking them over a fire kindled in the 
woods. 


THAT is an ingenious piece of figuring in the paragraph 
on “Bobwhite as an ally of the farmer” in another col- 
umn, which leads to the conclusion that in Virginia and 
North Carolina the quail consumes 1,341 tons of weed 
seeds between Sept. 1 and April 30, and 340 tons of in- 
sects in the period from June 1 to Aug. 31. This is pre- 
senting the bird in an unfamiliar light. We esteem the 
quail as a game bird, but its economic value is not so 
well understood nor so highly appreciated as it should be. 
This study of the life history of the quail ought to have 
the widest possible currency. When the relation of game 
birds as well as of other birds to agriculture Shall come 
to be within common knowledge, we may look for a dis- 
tinctly changed and improved attitude on the part of 
land owners. 


WE recorded at the time of its occurrence the death of 
Guy M. Bradley, the Florida warden of the Natidnal 
Association of Audubon Societies, who was murdered 
while making arrest of an egret hunter at Oyster Key, 
Fla., last July. Mr. Bradley was a martyr to the cause af 
bird protection, and it is fitting that recognition of his 
services and lamentable death should take the substantial 
form of provision for his widow and two young chil- 
dren. The movement set on foot to provide a pension for 
the family must appeal widely, and the response should be 
prompt and generous. Contributions may be sent to Mr. 
William Dutcher, President of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, No. 525 Manhattan avenue, New 
York city. nl 


Deer are so plentiful in Long Island that they invade 
the highways and narrowly escape death by the auto- 
mobiles which speed noiselessly around the curves in the 
road. When Mr. R. B. Roosevelt, on his way from the 
Vanderbilt Cup races last week, ran into a herd of eight 
deer near the Vanderbilt estate at Oakdale, a buck sprang 
from the path of the vehicle with such force as to drive 
its head through the wire fence, where it was held im- 
movable, unable to go either forward or backward. The 
deer supply in this part of the island is so great as in 
many ways to be a nuisance; and the residents are look- 
ing forward with no satisfaction whatever to the occa- 
sion which is scheduled for Nov. 8, when an army of 
deer hunters will he on hand for the opening day’s sport, 
























































































































































































































































Stories of Some Sea Dog.. 


Ill.—Zero, a Hero of the North. 


I UNWILLINGLY spent the winter of 1851 in the Arctic 
Ocean on board the brig Swallow, a little craft that had 
gone up there fur trading and to secure as many walrus 
tusks as was possible to obtain. I was the supercargo 
and ice-pilot, the latter position being due to the fact that 
I had been in these waters the previous*year on a New 
Bedford whaler in quest of the famous bowhead whale 
and the big bone they yielded. When, in my opinion, 
the time came for us to up anchor and leave these waters 
the captain was deaf to my entreaties to depart, and the 
result was that we were frozen in for the loug dreary 
Arctic winter. Fortunately, we were lying in a snug 
little bay in St. Lawrence Island in about 63 degrees 
North latitude and longitude 170 East. 

The island at that time belonged to Russia and was 
much frequented by Yankee whalemen, who did a rush- 
ing business in catches, but at the time we were nipped 
all of the whaling fleet had sailed southward. Un my 
previous voyage I had become acquainted with several 
Eskimo families, who were constantly visiting us, and 
when I piloted the Swallow to a comparatively safe 
anchorage, which was to be our winter quarters, my old 
native friends came on board in goodly numbers, and I 
especially was greeted with many expressions of pleasure, 
and it was not long before 1 had made arrangements 
with several families to remain by the brig for the winter, 
promising them comfortable quarters, plenty of food and 
a far better time than if they went off to their own win- 
ter resort. We now felt assured that if the vessel was 
so unfortunate as to be crushed in the ice we could rely 
upon these faithful men of the Far North to be of valu- 
able assistance to us through the long winter night, and 
being to the manor born, they would be able perhaps to 
save us from perishing amid the ice and snows of that 
little island. 

Our crew consisted of some forty all told, the Eskimos 
numbered twenty-two, including several little children, 
and eighteen native dogs, the latter a rather unruly, 
tough lot and always hungry; in fact, never satisfied, no 
matter how often fed. One of the dogs attracted my at- 
tention, and it seemed to me that he in return took a 
fancy to me; at any rate, it was only a few days before 
we became friends and constant companions in my jour- 
neys between the brig and the shore, where we had begun 
to store our provisions in case the brig was destroyed by 
the ice. I christened him Zero, an appropriate name for 
the surroundings. I thought, but his nature was the exact 
opposite of his new name, for he was affectionate, intel- 
ligent, apt to learn my words of command, and it was 
not long before his devotion and good fellowship were 
most marked. We soon became inseparable and he often 
slept in my stateroom, which was warmer than the main 
cabin. It was not long before he began to ignore his 
canine companions and had little to do with them. My 
heart went out to that dog as never did it to one of his 
species. When I first met Zero he was a heathen dog, an 
unchristian, uncivilized fellow that knew not my language 
or my manners; in fact, he was an unclean dog, but how 
changed he became in a few days, for he had been 
washed, combed and brushed and was now a presentable 
being, full of that tenderness we find in the trained house 
dog at home. 

One fine day along in the latter part of September Zero 
and I went out for a stroll among the snow hummocks 
and in quest of any game that might give me a chance 
to bag it. I carried an old-fashioned musket loaded with 
@ ball and about an ounce of buckshot; slung over my 
shoulder was a copper powder flask, and in a sealskin 
bag were some percussion caps and the necessary wadding, 
and strapped on Zero’s back was some lunch for us both. 
We did not carry water, for if thirsty we could moisten 
our mouths by eating snow. 

We had jogged along for about two miles when a snow 
squall overtook us and we halted and took shelter behind 
a large hummock until the squall had passed. Just as we 
were starting I noticed that Zero had scented something, 
for he would look steadily and intently off to seaward 
and then look at me as much as if to say, “Can’t you 
smell something?” And again he would look up at me 
almost saying, “Don’t you know that there is a bear here- 
abouts, I do?” Presently around the hummock came the 
head of a big lump of a polar bear, who evidently had 
not yet discovered our position. Off came my fur mit- 
tens and putting a fresh cap on the nipple of the. gun and 
jarring the powder in my gun well, I was ready for the 
bear. Zero showed his delight by wagging his tail and 
jumping up and down as if to say, “Now, old fellow, you 
will get it.” 

We were not more than fifty feet from the bear when 
he discovered us and evidently he was more surprised 
than we were. We were dead to leeward of him, and up 
to this time the wind had been so fresh our scent had 
not reached him, but now that he had seen us he hesi- 
tated for a moment, evidently querying as to what he 
should do. My mind was made up, and no matter what 
the brute contemplated I was ready for him, for I felt 
that being a good shot and with my old musket to do its 
duty I did not fear for the results being in my favor. 
All that I feared was that Zero might take it into his 
head to rush at the bear and interfere with my aim. This 
was my first hunt with the dog, and I did not know how 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


he would act under the circumstances. I bade him keep 
still, and he seemed to understand my command. I never 
shall forget how he looked at me and then at the bear 
as much as to say, “Now, what are you going to do? 
Why don’t you fire? What are you waiting for?” Yet, 
he seemed to have full confidence in me, and perhaps in 
the musket, for he had seen many the time what firearms 
could do. I was walking slowly up to the bear, who 
alternately was on all fours, then on his haunches, and 
when I was within about fifteen feet of the fellow, and 
when he was showing me the finest set of bear’s teeth I 
ever saw, I took deliberate aim and sent ‘the handful of 
assorted lead into that blood-red mouth. The huge crea- 
ture gave a mighty lunge toward us, fell over on his side 
and after a series of terrific struggles lay quiet, as if 
dead. Zero was wild with excitement and wanted to 
rush at the monster, but I checked him, for I had read 
that bears could do the possum act at times with serious 
results; so I loaded my old trusty and sat down to make 
sure that my prize was “done dead.” 

Now, the question arose how was I to get tidings to 
the brig that I had shot a bear and that I needed assist- 
ance to transport it to the ship where it would be gladly 
welcomed, for we had not had any fresh meat for a 
long time. I did not dare to leave the bear while I went 
to the vessel for help lest some other bear should come 
and spoil my day’s hunting trip. I had neither pencil nor 
paper on which to write a message to my shipmates, so I 
resolved to test Zero’s intelligence as a messenger. He 
was intently watching the carcass when I called him to 
me, and patting him on the head said: “Now, Zero”— 
pointing in the direction of the vessel—‘“you go as fast 
as you can to the brig and tell them I have killed a big 
bear and to send a sledge here quick.” Then he went up 
to the bear and I cut a piece off its ear and putting the 
piece in Zero’s mouth said, “Now go.” He looked at me 
for an instant then started off at full speed. That dog 
knew just what I wanted and it would be pretty hard to 
convince me that he did not know what I actually said. 

It did not take him long to reach the brig and the na- 
tives understood the message Zero brought telling the 
crew that I had shot a big bear—the ear told that part 
of the story. It was not many minutes before a dozen 
natives and a half dozen of my shipmates were on their 
way with two dog sledge teams and hurrying to my 
assistance. Long before they hoye in sight Zero came 
bounding over the snow, and rushing up to me licked 
my face and said, as plain as a dog can say, “They are 
coming with the dogs and sledges to carry back the dead 
bear.” The party arrived in good season, and, loading 
my prize on the sledge, we started to the brig, and as 
there was a spare sledge my shipmates insisted that I 
get on and ride back to the vessel in state. I agreed 
provided that Zero might share the ride and honors with 
me; and we both then had our first sledge ride on St. 
Lawrence Island. The bear weighed about 809 pounds 
and kept us in fresh meat for several days. : 

Zero was the first canine I ever owned or claimed as 
my exclusive property on a ship. I had shipmates with 
dogs before, but they were always the “captain’s dog,” 
and they were all expected to remain aft, and were not 
allowed to become too familiar with the foremast hands, 
and while I loved dogs it was only on rare occasions that 
I could gratify my pleasure to pet or caress them. But 
my Eskimo dog was “mine own,” and, to tell the truth, 
1 was a bit jealous when anyone else presumed to pet 
him. Our love for each other was genuine, while his 
devotion to’-me was something beyond my description. 
Always present, but never obtrusive, he seemed to divine 
my very thoughts, and what amazed me most was that 
from an untutored animal, among surroundings not at 
all ennobling, he became ina very brief period the personi- 
fication of all that was noble and endearing in a dumb 
creature. Oh, how many times I wished that he was en- 
dowed with the gift of human speech, for to have been 
able to converse with him would have been happiness in- 
deed. Yet we seemed to understand each other, aye bet- 
ter than matiy of my shipmates understood me. I was 
often taunted by them for my love for “that dog.” But 
why should I not love him? He never lied to me, nor 
stole from me, nor maligned me. He was true as steel, 
and in many ways, especially in touring around the snow- 
clad island, his knowledge of trails, his scent of game, or 
of danger was far superior to mine. I had but to follow 
Zero and I was safe. Ever kind and gentle as a com- 
panion, in the presence of an animal enemy he was a 
demon incarnate. 

In one of my hunting trips I fell over a cliff and was 
badly stunned by the fall. When I awoke to conscious- 
ness some hours afterward I found myself neatly covered 
with snow that he had blanketed me with, and. cuddled 
up beside me was faithful Zero giving out to me the 
warmth of his body. But for his almost human intelli- 
gence and his prompt action I should have perished that 
night and the story of my Arctic dog would never have 
been written for these pages. Can you wonder that I 
loved that dumb animal? After that mishap, and when 
we went off on a hunt I harnessed him to a little-light 
sledge that I made. It carried a fut sleeping bag, a cou- 
ple of blankets, a pair of single-barreled pistols—there 
were no revolvers in those days—and a couple of days’ 
provisions for us. Zero was very proud of his sledge 
outfit, and I often thought he wondered why I did not 
take a ride on it, but I had resolved that I never would, 
unless it was absolutely necessary. This outfit often 
came in very handy when we were “caught out.” All 


we had to do was to select a sheltered place, go into ¢ ump 
open up the sleeping bag and Zero and 1 would pass the 
time as comfortably as two “bugs in a rug.” [ slept 
soundly feeling assured that if we were discovered hy any 
prowling animals my trusty companion would give ample 
warning, so that I could properly deal with the intruder. 
We were never disturbed but once, and then finding that 
the watchman was on duty he cleared out before I could 
get a shot at it. 

The time came when Zero was to be the pet and hero 
of the little brig. The chief mate with three of the crew 
one day took it into their heads to go gunning, | sug- 
gested that as the weather looked threatening they had 
better wait a day or two, but go they would and go they 
did. About four hours after they left the vessel a ter- 
rific storm set in, and all hands began to worry about the 
hunters, and even the natives on board expressed their 
doubts of the party reaching the wreck of the old whaler 
Richmond, of Cold Spring, that had gone on the beach 
the year before about two miles to the northward of 
where we were anchored in the ice. If they reached her 
it would be all well, for they would be well shel- 
tered and have plenty of fire wood to keep warm. It 
would have been madness to send out a relief party in 
such a storm, so all we could do was to wait and worry, 
until the storm abated somewhat. For one I spent a 
wretched night thinking of what might befall my ship- 
mates, for they were totally unprepared for such a storm, 
and besides had had no experience, as I had had, in shel- 
tering themselves under such circumstances. 

The hours wore heavily away and it seemed as if the 
storm would never abate. About 9 o’clock next morning 
I called for a volunteer rescue party from among the 
crew, and selecting a few of the natives and two dog 
teams we started out with heavy hearts but dogged de- 
termination to find our imperiled shipmates. We were 
bountifully equipped with sleeping bags, furs, provisions 
and some needed stimulants. I pinned my faith largely 
upon Zero to lead us to the trail of the lost ones. He 
seemed to realize fully the object of our mission and dis- 
played much anxiety when we first began to prepare for 
the expedition and was very impatient to be off. When 
I harnessed him up his joy knew no bounds. 

When at last we started the wind had moderated a 
little, but the snow was still falling and it was pretty 
cold. We laid our course for the wrecked ship, steering 
by compass, for each party was provided with a small 
boat compass. Of course we did not expect to find any 
trail on that route, for the snow that had been failling 
all the night and part of the day before had blotted that 
out and we must trust to “blind luck,” so far as the 
white men were concerned, and trust to the Eskimos 
who were the leaders of the three parties. Zero and I 
made up the fourth. After struggling through the snow 
drifts for nearly three hours, some of the men were for 
returning to the brig and giving up the quest until the 
weather moderated, but by alternate pleadings and 
threats I urged them forward. Out crew men wer 
suffering terribly, but I asked them what would they 
think if they were lost and we made no effort to save 
them. That seemed to appeal to them and they plodded 
on; betimes cursing the mate for starting out for a hunt 
when he had been warned of the coming storm. The 
party as a whole were fast becoming demoralized and 
the cold was telling upon them, and I began to fear that 
my attempt at rescuing the mate was to end in a failure 
and that our four shipmates would never see the brig 
again. All at once Zero stopped for a moment, and with 
a peculiar bark started off at right angles to the course 
we had been going. I felt certain that he had picked 
up a scent, and telling the boys to follow me we started 
after the dog, who was now some distance in advance ot 
us. I fired off my musket, the signal for the other par- 
ties to come to us. We cotild hear Zero barking like mad 
and presently saw him come running back, and as he 
reached us we knew by his actions he had found at !cast 
some of the lost ones. We redoubled our speed ai } in 
about twenty minutes we were under the lee of a big 
hummock where Zero stood barking as I never had heard 
him bark before. Here we found, in a bunch, our s)ip- 
mates, all badly frozen and two of them unconscious. 

We at once gave each a good rubbing down with s W, 
gave them a drink of brandy and bundled them inic the 
sleeping bags, piled the furs over them and started on 
our backward journey. It was too late and too far to 
attempt to reach the brig that night, and our party were 
too exhausted to attempt it, so I ordered all hands to 
the wreck where we could be sure of shelter, a good fre 


and a night’s rest. I sent a small party ahead to k idle 
a fire, and as we approached the wreck we could nell 
the smoke, which was the forerunner of a cli erful 


warmth in store for us. Arrived we set to work to get 
our rescued shipmates into shape and succeeded, and, 
after a frugal morning meal, we wended our way bacx to 
the brig with the glad tidings that our mission had been 
successful. It was then that the skill of Zero as a trail 
hunter, as the saviour of the four men was told, and rat 
he was caressed. fondled and even kissed; he was an dol 
and a hero. Then no one ever questioned my love ic: my 
Arctic dog. i 
When we got out of the ice in the late spring we s2 ed 
for Honolulu, and on the passage my faithful, yes my 
beloved friend sickened. and despite all we could do for 
him passed away quietly, his head pillowed in my (2p 
That death scene comes up to me as I write this, anc my 
eyes are dimmed, aye wet, and I am not a bit ashamed 
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10 confess it, evem now. The carpenter made Zero a good 
solid wooden coffin, it was well ballasted with some bits 
of scrap iron, and at sundown the fore topsail was laid to 
the mast, the colors were half-masted and amid profound 
silence all that was mortal of my poor faithful Zero was 
commitied to the deep, and from captain to cabin boy on 
board the brig Swallow all sincerely mourned the death 
of that faithful, beloved Eskimo dog of the Far North. 
B. S. Osson. 





Sixty Years a Trapper." 


Away out in Montana, on the flanks of the Rocky 
Mountains, lives the only survivor known to us of the 
old race of free trappers, the men who perhaps more 
than any other class contributed to make this country 
what it is to-day. This man is “Uncle” Bill Hamilton, 
born in 1825, on the plains in 1842, trapper, Indian 
fighter, sign talker, scout and guide so long as there 
were fur, wild Indians, buffalo, Indian fighting, and a 
country not all cut up by roads and fences, as it is to- 
day. lt seems curious to think of a man still living who 
Was contemporary with old Bill Williams, Jim Baker, 
Carson, Bridger and a dozen other men whose names, 
until within a few years, were household words through- 
out the West. In the hurry of immigration and of 
business these men have been largely forgotten, and 
have ceased to be talked about by the dwellers in that 
vast region which lies west of the Missouri. Their 
names still live in the simple books which tell the his- 
tory of the early West, but their personalities are re- 
membercd by but few. 

W. T. Hamilton is one of these men. Ue is eighty- 
three ysars old, and from the time that he was twenty, 
"as spect his whole life on the plains and in the moun- 
tains ot the West. He was a skilled trapper, is an 
author on Indian manners and customs, and has 
long bien acknowledged to be the most expert sign 
talker on» the plains. He still makes a trip each year 
into the mountains, and sets his traps with the same 
‘kill as in the days before California was known. 

or ):any years Mr. Hamilton’s friends and acquaint- 


ances hive been urging him to set down in order the 
Story 0: a life which runs back into a past which now 
seems 


-o distant, and at last he has done so, in a 
volume just issued, entitled “My Sixty Years on the 


Plains As may be imagined, it is a story of ad- 

ventur The trappers of those days were heroes, and 

ina? = xty Years on the Plains. Trapping, Trading and 

E- lighting. By W. T. Hamilton (“Bill Hamilton”). Edited 

y, - T. Sieber. With eight full-page illustrations by Charles M. 

Prise tun" York, Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 19065. 
ov. 
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One of the drawings by Charles M. Russell for “Sixty Years on the Plains.” 


TRADERS. 


no man had a place in the camp of trappers unles he 
was ready to do a man’s work. 

William T. Hamilton was born in Scotland in the 
year 1825, but reached New Orleans when less than 
three years o!d and spent his early years in St. Louis. 
His failing health induced his father to make arrange- 
ments with a party of eight free trappers, led by Bil! 
Williams and Perkins, by which the son should spenda 
year in the mountains, the son William having an in- 
terest in the outfit to the extent of one-third. Leaving 
Independence, Mo., in March, the party had been out 
only five days when they encountered Indians, and from 
that time on, except on the rare occasions when traders 
were met, or at the trappers’ winter rendezvous, In- 
dians were almost the only human beings seen by the 
party. 

The first red men with whom they had friendly in- 
tercourse was a village of Cheyennes under the chief 
White Antelope. The chief’s son, Swift Runner, who 
was about Hamilton’s age, took a great fancy to him. 
For a buffalo chase the chief's son furnished Hamilton 
a good running horse, and here Hamilton had his first 
experience with buffalo. 

Of the ride he says: “There was yelling and shoot- 
ing in every direction; and many rideriess ponies were 
mixed in with the buffalo, with Indians after them, 
reckless if they in turn were dismounted as their friends 
had been, by the ponies stepping into prairie dog or 
badger holes. Many an Indian has come to grief by 
having an arm or leg broken in this way. Ponies are 
sure-footed, but in a run such as this one, where over a 
thousand buffalo are tearing at full speed over the 
prairie, a dust is created which makes it impossible for 
the ponies to see the holes, hence the mishaps, which 
are very common.” 

Of the Cheyennes he says: “The Cheyennes were and 
are to-day a proud and brave people. Their domestic 
habits were commendable and could be followed to ad- 
vantage by many white families.” When Hamilton 
parted with the Cheyennes, his young friend Swift Run- 
ner presented to him the pony that he had ridden in the 
chase, and for many years afterward this was Hamil- 
ton’s favorite war horse. 

In those days there was intense rivalry between the 
various fur companies and traders, all of whom wished 
to secure the furs taken by the free trappers, the most 
skillful men of the mountains. Interesting and amus- 
ing accounts are given of the keen trading between two 
classes of men, each striving to outdo the other. Mean- 
time, the trappers were constantly meeting Indians, 
Sioux, Crows, Shoshones, Pawnees and Blackfeet. The 
tales of Indian skirmishes and Indian battles are mod- 
estly related and are most interesting. One can im- 











Here enlarged from the size in which it appears in the book. 


agine what happened quite as much from what is left 
unsaid as from what is told. 

Most interesting and suggestive are the frequent 
matter-of-course references to the constant alertness of 
the trappers, and to the precaution constantly taken to 
avoid being surprised No step looking toward safety 
was ever omitted. [’ach man knew what he should do, 
and did it. In fact, among a group of men of this type 
--picked men, the most skillful of their craft—the taking 
of precautions becomes a habit, and we do not wonder 
that, in their fighting with the Indians or in the diffi- 
cult situations in which they so often found themselves, 
such men were almost always successful. 

Before he had been long on the plains, Hamilton had 
become a good sign talker, and this skill, together with 
his youth, greatly excited the curiosity of the Indians. 
When they met the Shoshones the women continually 
asked him questions as to where he had come from and 
what tribe he had heen raised with, evidently finding it 
difficult to believe that this was his first experience on 
the plains. 


A party of the Blackfeet that had attempted to steal 
the horses of Williams’ party and had been defeated, 
had killed two of five trappers the day before, and the 
plunder taken from the two had been recaptured by 
Williams’ party. This was returned to the three living 
men, who were a Frenchman, a Scotchman and a Ken- 
tuckian. A comment on these men is interesting to the 
reader of oldtime volumes of plains travels: “I found 
the Scotchman and the Kentuckian well educated men. 
The latter presented me with a copy of Shakespeare, and 
an ancient and modern history, which he had in the pack. 
We had an abundance of reading matter with us—old 
mountain men were all great readers. It was always 
amusing to me to Lear people from the East speak of 
mountaineers as seimi-barbarians, when as a general 
rule they were the ;eers of the Easterners in general 
knowledge.” 

In those days the Blackfeet were the scourge of the 
trapper, and many of his conflicts were with some one 
of the divisions of this then powerful tribe. But there 
were other Indians, as yet ignorant of the white man 
and his power, who threatened the trappers, demanded 
pay from them for passing through the country, and 
generally made themselves disagreeable. Occasionally 
the trappers came in conflict with these, and owing 
to their careful system of camping, standing guard, and 
watching their property, they were always victorious. 
3esides the long rifles which they used so effectively, 
each trapper carried a pair of the then néw Colt’s re- 
volvers, and besides this, they had in their camp, for 
use at short range, several double-barreled shotguns, 
which, with the traditional load of buck and ball, were 
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always sufficient to turn a hesitating into a fleeing 
enemy. 3 

Three years passed, and then Williams’ business took 
him into the Southwest, while Hamilton remained in 
the North with Perkins and a number of his fellows. 
Yet he did not lose sight of Williams, who, in after 
years sent him a manuscript containing the history of 
Williams’ life among the Pueblo, Navajo and Apache 
—a manuscript of the utmost value—which was de- 
stroyed by fire at the burning of the Crow agency in 
1873. As time passed, Hamilton’s trapping extended 
further and further to the West, and at last the gold 
excitement which invaded the trappers’ camp, led him 
and a number of his companions to start for Cali- 
fornia, determined to turn their rifle barrels into crow- 
bars. Not long after they had reached California, the 
Indians there began to murder miners, and the trap- 
pers, who still wore their buckskin clothing and so 
were noticeable people, were urged to assist in punish- 
ing the murderers. Here they rendered effective service 
and the killing of the miners soon ceased. 

Besides the adventure with which Mr. Hamilton’s 
book abounds, it is particularly interesting for the light 
it throws on the daily life of the trapper; how he set 
his traps, cared for his furs, packed them, and disposed 
of them; how he hunted, looked after his horse, resisted 
injustice, defended himself and revenged injuries. This 
book, which has just come off the press, is not less inter- 
esting than the old volumes oi sixty or seventy years 
ago, which are now long out of print, and which the 
man interested in the West seeks for in old book- 
stores and pays large prices for. It has the same flavor 
of antiquity with these books, for in fact, it describes a 
country and scenes and incidents that can never be seen 
again, that are as much a part of the past as is the land- 
ing of Columbus. The voltime. written by a Montanian, 
is one in which all Montana men, and indeed all West- 
ern men, may feel a just pride. It is illustrated by six 
sketches by C. M. Russell, the “cowboy artist”—most 
striking and effective pictures. Mr. Russell, as is well 
known, has for many years made a most careful study 
of Indians and Indian life, and these pictures are not 
only beautiful artistically, but are absolutely true to the 
old life. 

It is many years since a book has appeared that is so 
interesting to the student of’ the early West, or to the 
hunter and traveler in western America out of doors. 
We believe that the volume will have a remarkable suc- 
cess, 


In Trapping Days. 


From Wm. T. Hamilton's “Sixty Years on the Plains.” 


WE finished our trapping in this section without being 
molested further, and then moved to Bear River. At this 
camp we came in contact with the Bannocks, whose chief 
was named Pocatello. It was he who fought Connor and 
his California volunteers in 1862. The result of the fight 
was that the Bannocks were simply annhilated. Pocatello 
escaped by swimming down the Bear River with the ther- 
mometer at 38 degrees below zero, unusually cold for 
that country. 

These Bannocks made annual visits to the plains after 
buffalo, and were expert in the making of pemmican. 
They were also adept in collecting fine furs, more expert 
than any other tribe I have ever known. 

It was now October and-furs were beginning to get 
prime. We trapped Bear River and Malade River with 
good success; and then crossed Goose Creek Mountains 
and trapped Goose Creek and Raft River. 

Here we met some Pah Utes, a branch of the Sho- 
shones, but the Shoshones do not affiliate with them. 
They were a primitive race, making fire by: friction be- 
tween two sticks. We visited their village, as I wanted 
to see how they conducted their domestic affairs. They 
could not be compared to Sioux, Cheyennes, or Sho- 
shones, for they were filthy in habits. Their cooking 
utensils were primitive in construction. For-spoons they 
used the hoofs of elk and the horns of mountain sheep. 
They are credited with manufacturing pottery, but I 
visited many lodges and saw none. They had a few ket- 
tles, which appeared to me all they desired. Their arms 
consisted of bows and arrows and a few indifferent flint- 
lock guns. Many arrows were pointed with flint, which 
they poisoned by dipping the point in liver which had 
previously been poisoned with rattlesnake venom. I have 
heard that they extracted a poison from roots, but this 
I very much doubt. : 

They collect quantities of berries, and for meats .they 
have deer, antelope, mountain sheep, jack rabbits and 
ground squirrels. The last two are evidently their: fa- 
vorite food, for I noticed large numbers of them hung 
up in the village. They hunt squirrels with blunt-pointed 
arrows. They are great beggars and thieves, and we 
caught them trying to steal our horses. 

The streams were now beginning to freeze up, and we 
started for the Brown’s Hole rendezvous, arriving there 
the latter part of November. 

Several traders had come from the States with sup- 
plies, and there was quite a rivalry among them for our 
furs. Bovey & Company were the most liberal buyers, 
and we sold them the entire lot. 

Besides the trappers there were at the rendezvous 
many Indians—Shoshoncs, Utes and a few lodges of 
Navajos—who came to exchange their pelts for what- 
ever they stood in need of. ‘lake it all in all, it was 
just such a crowd as would delight the student were he 
studying the characteristics of the mountaineer and the 
Indian. The days were given to horse racing, foot racing, 
shooting matches; and in the evening were heard the 
music of voice and drum and the sound of dancing. There 
was also an abundance of reading matter for those in- 
clined in that direction. 

Perkins had a fly-tent put up and made a counter out 
of dry goods boxes, and then said: 

“Now, young man, you take charge of the store. You 
are the best sign-talker in the camp and can out-trade 
me. Besides, the Indians and trappers are all fond of 
you. : 

I was the*youngest man in the camp and full of the 
Old Nick, the men would say, for I was continually 
Playin some prank. 

i 20 a fearful storm began, which raged for six 
days, scattering most of the horses in the hills, and made 
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both trappers and Indians uneasy, as Blackfeet, Bloods, 
or Piegans were often in this section at this time of the 
year. These tribes are winter Indians, and storms and 
severe weather do not affect them in the least. 

On the seventh day the storm abated, and about sev- 
enty-five trappers and Indians started out to gather stock. 
All our horses except six were missing. Among the six 
was my Runner, and mounting him I joined one of the 
parties composed of twenty whites and five Indians. 

At Cedar Creek: we struck fresh tracks of a large num- 
ber of horses making due east to a comparatively level 
country. The Indians said to me in signs, “Blackfeet.” 
We traveled at half speed for the next twelve miles and 
came to a ridge, from the summit of which we could see 
some Indians driving horses about one and a half miles 
away. 

A draw to our right led foward the spot, so we turned 
up and at a rapid pace followed it to its head without 
being discovered by the Blackfeet. 

When we reached the head of the draw, a Shoshone 
dismounted and crept to the brow of the hill and dis- 
covered the Blackfeet going over a hill beyond. Watch- 
ing until they disappeared behind the hill, he signalled 
and we hurried forward to the next ridge. 

From this ridge we could plainly see them and counted 
eleven. They had just halted to change horses, and 
when they caught sight of us they hurried to remount. 

Our horses were the swiftest and we soon overtook 
them. They had no possible chance of escaping, and get- 
ting rattled they separated, which was just what we 
wanted them to do. Had they stayed together and fought 
they might have done some damage. As it was, they 
became panic-stricken at our sudden appearance. Here 
was a practical illustration of the efficiency of pistol prac- 
tice at stumps. The trappers did not for a moment hesi- 
tate to charge the scattered Blackfeet; but each one se- 
lected his man and passed at full speed, delivering pistol 
shots at from twenty to forty feet distant. 

Almost every shot brought down an Indian, who in the 
meanwhile attempted to fight with his arrows. In less 
than three minutes there were eleven dead Indians. 

There was one Blackfoot mounted on a pinto pony who 
was leading the others, and as my Runner was the swift- 
est horse in our outfit the men yelled, “Bill, catch that 
pinto with that devil of yours.” 

The Indian at this time was 200 yards distant, and I 
headed for him, and it was a grand race for a quarter of 
a mile. 

I then spoke to my pony, “Catch him.” He needed no 
whip nor spur, and I never saw him do better. When 
within fifty feet the Indian wheeled and let fly an arrow, 
Runner would spring to the right or left by pressure of 
my knee and the arrow flew harmlessly by. Before the 
Blackfoot could fit another arrow to the string I was 
close to him and had sent him to join his companions. 

We let the Shoshones do the hair-lifting, but we ap- 
propriated the plunder, which consisted of pipes, tobacco 
and pemmican. The pemmican was pounced upon by all, 
as we were good and hungry. “Silver Tip” had received 
a glancing arrow in the ribs, but it was only a slight 
wound. 

The trappers and Indians gave me the pinto pony, and 
it was a good one; it was very fast and had orginally be- 
longed to the Utes. 

We then started for camp, having recovered 115 head 
of horses and mules. 

The five Indians rode through their village with the 
scalps tied on coup-sticks, and there was great rejoicing. 
They had had no hand whatever in killing the Black- 
feet, but that did not matter. They recounted their 
bravery in recapturing the ponies and taking each one a 
Blackfoot scalp. We came in for no praise whatever 
from the women, as they considered that we were only 
assisting their brave young warriors. The dancing and 
feasting over this affair lasted for several days. 

The Utes, on hearing of my catching the pinto pony, 
crowded around to see my Runner, and after looking him 
all over challenged me to a race. I was to ride against 
the owner of the pinto. Of course I accepted and the bet 
was made, I on my part putting up a mule. © The trap- 
pers and Shoshones all backed me and put up blankets, 
robes and ponies. The track was selected, the word 
was given, and off we started. 

Up to within roo feet of the finish we raced neck and 
neck, but I was holding my horse in and the little imp 
was mad. When I finally gave him his head, he dis- 
tanced the Ute by twenty feet, much to his disgust. 
When Indians lose they give up gracefully, and no ex- 
ception was made in this case. 

It was now time to lay in a supply of depuyer and 
pemmican for spring, and about thirty trappers went to 
North Park and secured all the buffalo required. This 
kept all the outfits busy for some time. 


s 
The Roasting of the Uneasy Club. 

THE story of the race of the Uneasy Club with the 
Nebraska prairie fire calls up memories of the Illinois 
and Iowa prairies when things were wild and raw. 

While the whole Forest AnD STREAM family rejoices 
to learn of their success in the mad race, there was 
really no occasion for them to bestir themselves so 
strenuously. Their guide or teamster should have 
understood the situation better, if he was a resident of 
the prairie country. 

Of course, there are lots of us, who can vociferate, 
“T told you so!” now that the race is finished, and my 
own reason for rising up to “make a few remarks” is 
the wish to share with my brothers who may yet be 
entered for a similar race, the knowledge gained on the 
prairies fifty years ago. In days long gone, when the 
prairie was yet untrodden save by wild and savage feet, 
a prairie fire was often the grandest sight to be seen 
by mortal éyes. I have read the fine print of my 
mother’s hymn book on a dark and cloudy night by the 
light of a prairie fire two miles distant; and I have seen 
a fire run over the prairies of northern Illinois and 
cover a mile of ground faster than could the best horse 
on earth. 

In the year 1853 two men, Day and Lewin, were rent- 
ers of the farm of Lew Tuttle, at Macedonia, Pottawat- 
tamie county, Iowa, on the west side of the West Nish- 
nabotna River; when Tuttle’s farm was the farthest 
one north on the river for a stretch of twenty miles. 
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Tuttle himseli.also lived on the farm with his family 
Late in the fall, when the grass had dried to tinder, , 
terrific gale came down from the north one Sunday 
morning, and the danger of prairie fire being ever pres. 
ent in the mind of the pioneer, the two renters walked 
up over the crest _of the hill to the northward to take a 
lookat things. Far away up the river a dense cloud of 
smoke was rising, and as it drifted off to the eastward 
they saw the timber of Big Grove, on the east side oj 
the river, eight miles above them, plainly between them 
and the smoke, showing the fire to be at least eight 
miles distant. The buildings on the cultivated land of 
the farm were safe, but in the timber along the river 
were hundreds of rails and fence posts, split, piled and 
dried in readiness for fencing the rest of the farm, and 
if the fire passed the narrow neck of wild grass land at 
the north end of the farm between the river and a plot 
of fotty acres of freshly broken prairie land, th: 


iencing 

would quickly go up in smoke. - 
The idea of cross-firing this ‘hundred yard strip of 
grass occurred to them, but the gale blew so terrific. 


ally they doubted their ability to stop the fire, once jt 
was started. Day was a very swift runner, and he now 
ran back toward the house in search of Tuttle 
in the cross-firing. “Half way across the farm 
acres he met Tuttle and another man hurrying 
the fire, and together they raced back over the 
Before they reached the gap, the fire had 

Lewin was found in the middle of the forty-acre field 
of breaking (freshly plowed prairie land) with his eyes 
bulgirig out “like peeled onions,” and he averred that 
the fire came on sailing over the tops of the 


to help 
Ot 160 
toward 
hill, 
passed. 


Tairie 
grass,’ overlapping a hundred yards at a leap, with a 
speed tio animal could equal. 

The lower half of the grass stems, though perfectly 
dry, were unburned, the fire taking only the leaves and 
tops of the grass, and the gale whipping the fire out 
instantly, the first billow of flame flashed by. 

In passing Big Grove the same fire caught two Indian 
boys who were on the prairie hunting, without matches, 
They ran for the river and were overtaken in the river 
bottom a short distance from the river. One of them 
with rare good judgment, seeing the race was hopeless, 


quickly selected a small plot of the shortest grass, 
wrapped his woolen blanket around his head and threw 
himself flat upon his face. Though fearfully burned, 
he lived through the awful ordeal, and recovered com- 
pletely. The other, overtaken by the flame, th-ew his 
gun one way and his powder horn the other, stag- 
gered on a few steps and fell, quickly burning to death. 
The shreds of his exploded powder horn were found a 
short distance behind him. 

Ordinarily the prairie fire was a very innocent affair, 
the grass being often burned earlier in the season and 
when the wind was lighter; but once in a while came a 
fire that instantly became a matter of life or death to 
all living creatures in its path. 

The*question how to light a match and set a fire in 
such a gale is the all-important one in such an ex- 
tremity, and no ordinary method will succeed. There 
is just one right way to do this. Snatch a handful of the 
finest, dryest glass blades, sit down flat on the ground 
with your back to the wind and your feet apart, jam 
your cap or hat down between your legs close to your 
body, bend your body forward and hold your arms by 
your side. Hold the wisp of grass over the open hat 
and scratch a match on your pants on the inside of your 
leg, drawing the match toward you and into tlie hat as 
it ignites—the match, not the hat—and as the grass 
catches fre slip it out of the hat and into the grass 
close to you. Sit quiet till sure the standing grass 1s 
well on fire, jump to your feet, and as the tiny spear of 
flames spreads on like an arrow for ten or twenty sec- 


onds, step over the tiny back fire and run down the 
rapidly widening blackness, and as the pursuing wall 
of flame races by a hundred yards or more distant on 
each side of you, hold your breath as long as possible 
till the heat passes by. 

Had their terrified driver done this trick, and the 
uneasy sportsmen in camp gone a few rods to leeward 
and duplicated it, moving their traps quickly to the 


burnt ground, instead of the awful race with death which 
ensued, the lively experiences of the next few minutes 





would have been simply intensely interesting to all con- 
cerned, and a pleasure to remember to-day. 
Orn BELKNAP. 

Kettce Farts, Washington. 

Halloween. 

Tuis happened in my pedagogue days. Fresh from 
college and bubbling over with life, by some iatuous 
lapse upon the part of the trustees of a certain vener- 
able New England academy I had been installed as men- 
tal and spiritual instructor and guide to as gallant a 
.crowd of young. rogues as ever graced Minerva: temple 
—which was much like striking a spark into tinder. One 
bright October morning there lounged into my room, with 
indolent, happy-go-lucky gait and grin of boundless good 
nature, one Aldrich, a black-eyed rascal who ttended 
the academy as day student from the neighboring hills, 
and into my ear drawled this magic formula: Bag = 

vit 


G. is comin’ - from State Line Friday night if 
‘coon dawgs. Hisn’n are the best dawgs about ‘cre. 


yon’n Lord want some fun you better come up to our 
house “long about 6 or 7 o'clock.” ‘ ; h 

In that year the happy ordering of things >rought 
Halloween and a full moon together on a Fri aa 
the schoolboy’s brief night of freedom, and upon ) = 
lay a dainty billet inviting me to a Halloween | uty “ 
the house of a gentle little lady of the village. | com — 
a base act. A plea of engagement for that evening ra 
an implied regret were the unworthy answer to ‘he kin 
note, and I like to remember that when it was knows 
that I just went ’coon hunting that night, I wa: place 4 
according to my deserts in the fair one’s just mind, on" 
no subsequent good conduct has redeemed me, even 
this day. an 

Bursting with the joy of freedom from work, i 
filled with the tipple of cool October air, 2 * ili — 
company of three or four set out in the dusk 0! eran 
for the rendezvous. Across the brown meadow © 


valley bottom, with its black stream, up through 


gravelly moraines, clad in odorous pines, and into 
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igher hills beyond, hills of ancient rock, lately gorgeous 

Lele autumn glory, we came into the heghts of twi- 
light, and back of us the western sky lay in a flood of 
tender rose deepening into a blaze of crimson at the 
horizon—the departing glory of an accomplished miracle 
—an October day. Beyond the dark summits of the 
nearer hills arose in deepest purple the far off ridges of 
Berkshire, a tale of uncounted ages in their long, grace- 
ful sweeps lying against that splendor of color. The 
breathless hush of evening fell upon us all as we turned 
to our course, and here, behold! just over the Brimfield 
Hills hung our Hunter’s Moon, a great disk of burnished 
silver in an azure field. 


True to her New England traditions, Mrs. Aldrich 
had prepared for us heaps of hot, brown-crusted biscuits 
with honey, doughnuts, apple pie, cheese, hot tea and cider 
—all of which make for New England. character—and 
those being the halcyon days when we were so unwise as 
to eat what we- liked, we laid to and accomplished mar- 
vels. And then came Amos with the dogs. | 

What shall I say of those dogs? My friends know 
that my ignorance of dog-lore is colossal. One was red- 
dish with coarse, stiff hair and the other was black and 
white. They were of medium size, if there is such a 
thing, and, inasmuch as Amos did not seek to impress 
upon me that they were descended from the celebrated 
champion So-and-so, after the manner of dog men, 


guess the animals must be classed as just dog. But they 


had their good points, as may appear. later, and were as 
keen and full of life as the youngsters I had with me. 
Amos and the friend who came with him I cannot de- 
scribe. What matter their antecedents so long as they 
were filled with the spirit and felt deeply the stirring call 
of October? They were men of the rocky soil and woods 
and hills, with an instinct for runways and cover, and a 
keen cye for woodland track and sign. Is any class of 
men more contented and happy? . 

Halloween—night of mysteries, mellow with legend and 
rite of our heathen ancestors! A flood of silver light 
filled space and made a strange world out of the varied 
jand-cape. There were deep black shadows full of mys- 
tery bred of the powers of mischief, and the half tones 
of doubtful security, but mostly the bright moonlit 
reaches where fays and elves danced in fairy circles or 
played at hide-and-seek among the shocks of corn. We 
could hear the faint rustle of their gauzy garments against 
the dry leaves when no breeze-stirred. We could catch 
the glisten of their jeweled robes in the frosty air. The 
play was going on all about us as we made our way 
down the enchanted lane leading to the pasture, a field 
of corn in the shock on either side. 

Haif-way down the lane there was an end of the merry 
jests and frolic, and partly eaten apples were cast away, 
for here the straining dogs were turned loose and we 
waited the whim of Dame Fortune. Both dogs at once 
mounted the wall on the right, eagerly sniffing back and 
forth, and then were lost to sight for a few moments on 
the other side. We heard them beating about the shocks, 
scurrying up and down, and soon, as with a definite pur- 
pose, both appeared again upon the wall ahead of us, 
crossed the lane and the opposite wall and were lost to 
sight and hearing in the twinkling of an eye. Anxious- 
ly as gamesters watch the turn of the fateful wheel we 
stood harking toward the steep wood that lay across the 
shallow valley, hearts beating wildly and blood surging 
into our straining ears. Amos alone seemed undisturbed. 
He calmly chewed his cud and expectorated with regu- 
larity and precision. The wait was not long. Soon 
through the still, cold air came the eager barking of both 
dogs, and our throbbing hearts leaped into our throats. 
“They've got him!” shouted Lord, and after a moment 
of exasperating deliberation Amos reckoned they had. It 
was enough. 

Ah! the joyous riot of it! With a wild shout all hands 
clambered over the stone wall and raced pell-mell across 
the cornfield, even Amos losing his grip upon himself. 
We tumbled over the stake-and-rider fence beyond, gal- 
loped across the sloping meadow, leaped the low wall on 
the further side and were at once floundering in the 
shallow brushy bog. Splashing in the half-frozen mud, 
often knee deep in water, ripping through the thorny 
growth of roses and blackberry vines, tripping over tus- 
socks and hummocks, by sheer rush of young brawn we 
won the éther side and swarmed up the steep wooded 
slope beyond; and there, on the further side of the wall 
that we had followed up the hill, was one dog barking 
madly and furiously scratching at the trunk of a young 


chestnut tree. The other dog was busy further up the 
hill. Our disheveled band was soon gathered, scratched 
and torn and bruised and wet, breathless but eager still, 


and Amos collected himself. He looked the tree over. 
There was naught that I could see but a bunch of dried 
leaves well toward the top, He bade me watch that clump 
of leaves while he went up to see what the other dog 
had, so I perched upon the wall and proceeded to get my 
breath and quiet my nerves. I heard the sounds of ex- 
citement above me where the others had gatheved about 
a great oak. From the excited calls and the confusion 
of snapping twigs and rustling leaves I knew that they 
were searching the dim tops. Finally the voice of Amos 
brought quiet and a disposition of forces, and after a 
brie! suspense came the echoing report of his gun. In- 
stan‘'y there was a wild melée of boys and dogs for half 
a minute, then the warning voice of Amos again and a 
dul! thud of some hard body against a tree trunk. The 


clamor subsided and I knew it was all over. The oak 
was abandoned and the crowd descended upon my perch. 

\vy cluster of leaves had not stirred in all the disturb- 
anc:. but Amos was in command. He distributed us about 


the iree and disposed the dogs to advantage, loaded his 
gun and fired at that bunch of dead leaves. The phan- 
tom at once materialized into a whirling dark mass: that 
came scratching down through the branches of the tree 
and landed with a dull thump upon the ground. And 
then. my stars! there was a lot of trouble right off. For 
unc:lated scrap I commend a ’coon and Amos’ red dog. 
Thc-e two “critters,” observing none of the conventions 
of the situation, just took a “grab holt” of each other 
and became a nebulous mass of snapping, snarling, 
Scrra‘ching, biting gray and red paws and heads and tails 
and hair, and in a whirlwind of dry sticks and leaves 
went rolling down the steep slope. It took my 

away. I never in my life saw — happen so fast. And 
2 2 moment that whole crowd of men and boys, with a 








wild whoop, went racing down after them, slipping and 
sprawling and shouting, Amos in the lead, giving vent to 
unseemly speech. Oh, where was my pedagogic decorum! 
I was not the last one down, but Amos was the first to 
reach the log that had checked the whirlwind. With quick 
eye-and sure grasp he made a sudden dive into the strug- 
gling mass and, shaking off the dog, with a full, strong 
sweep, he bumped the ’coon’s head against a maple and 
there was quiet. 

Flushed and tumbled and hot with the lust of the chase 
we took account of stock. There were no lives lost or 
limbs broken among the seven human animals—and that 
was a wonder. The dogs also were in fine fettle. The 
red one had but a few slight cratches, and I cannot un- 
derstand how in that fury of scratching and biting there 
was anything whatever left of either dog or ’coon more 
than remained of the Kilkenny cats. Gathering lost hats 
and caps and repairing as well as might be with a stray 
pin or two the torn garments of greatest importance, it 
seemed eminently fitting to seek refreshment, and the 
nearest refreshment was stored in the doughnut jar and 
cider barrel-at the house. Thither then we marched in 
proud friumph. 

In honor of the genius of the New England kitchen we 
made ‘our sacrifice of doughnuts—delicious breeders of 
awful indigestion, fatal as the Siren’s sweet song; and of 
the clear amber fluid—blood of rosy-cheeked apples, re- 
turning the warmth of the summer sun and the fragrance 
of balmy southwinds, tinctured with the breath of orchard 
blossoms—we poured out a libation to Pomona and drank 
to the great god Pan. Then off again for another turn, 
through Titania’s Lane and into the pasture. The path 
was. an old‘cart road leading along the side of a hill into 
a narrowing valley and a wooded glen beyond. 

How like a conjurer delving into the mysteries of an 
unseen world is a hunting dog in the field, how keenly 
alive to a world of sensation utterly beyond our human 
experience. Our two friends searched from every rock 
and log its secret, and their busy noses drew from <ach 
clump of bushes the story of its visitors of that mght. 
With wagging tails and sniffs and whinings they gave 
signs of their pleasure, and at last a business air of deci- 
sion. gave assurance that their search was not without 
reward. They were off up the path in a tremendous 
hurry and out of sight. As the moon rose higher the 
clear night became brighter and the frosty air had a de- 
lightful tingle against our hot cheeks. The wait was 
short this time and the call urgent. Like a troop of 
Fauns and Satyrs, or the motley crew of Circe’s ill- 
starred son, we went stringing through the moon-flecked 
wood. A faulting of the aged rock made a sheer cliff on 
our right, and at the foot of a black hemlock that sprang 
from the top of the cliff and overhung we found the dogs. 

There was no doubt that they had something up that 
tree. What it was no one could say, for all was black 
as blackest night in the thick ramage. The adventure 
just suited Lord. I never yet saw the situation of untried 
hazard that would daunt this lad. His coat was off in a 
second and his shoes in two more, and, seizing the short 
gun from Amos, he was in the black tangle before we 
could distribute ourselves. With one dog Amos and I 
went below the ledge and the others gathered at the top. 
To the accompaniment of much gratuitous advice and 
befogging counsel from all below, Lord worked his way 
through the dense branches. We could hear his grunts 
and deep pantings with the snapping of twigs and small 
branches. Progress was slow, but suddenly we heard: 
“Hi there, you little rip!” and he shouted down to us: 
“Here he is. I nearly put my hand on his head. He was 
here in a crotch of the tree watching me. Look out! He 
has run out on a limb arid I am going to fire!” There 
was a second only of:silence and then the blaze and re- 
sounding report of the gun. Right between me and the 
open sky a great black mass came whirling down. I 
cculd have caught it im-my arms without moving, but 
fearing the ’coon would think I was the red dog and do 
violence to my already. redticed raiment, I side-stepped 
and he reached the ground unchecked. The dog was 
upon him without delay,.and so was Amos, who lost no 
time in finding the varmint’s hind legs and swinging him 
hard against a near tree. In place of the bump there was 
a soft, wet, swishy sound and we were both spattered 
all over with blood. Lord had held his gun so near the 
*ccon that he had blown his head completely off. 

Just. beyond, outside the wood, was the road. It seemed 
hardly decent to exterminate the race of sportive ’coons 
that night. In her kindly mood. Dame Fortune had smiled 
broadly upon us, and it is, never wise to press the good 
lady too closely in such.a mood. And Amos was far 
from his frreside. So we: declared the hunt over. 

In our. strenuous occupation, and in the dark of the 
woods we’ had not noticed how wonderfully light the 
night had. become. Stepping from the shade into the 
moonlight it was as though we passed suddenly through 
gates of pearl from a world of riotous red life into a 
strange silvery land of dreams and fancy. Hardly a star 
could be seen in the bright heavens, but over all the sil- 
ver light poured in radiant glory. Every tree and hill, 
every hedge and fence and the buildings of each farm- 
stead that dotted the long stretch of valley below us 
stood clear and:cold in the strange light. Three men 
making across a’hillside pasture a mile away we saw dis- 
tinctly, and in the stiffened mud by a wet crossing, where 
the cows drink at a tiny watercourse, were the fresh 
tracks of some foraging ‘coon daintily impressed and like 
nothing so much as thé imprint of a baby’s rosy foot. 
The ethereal beauty of it all laid a gentle finger upon 
our flushed spirits: The fairies‘ dance was over; the great 
god Pan was dead. Even my irrepressible boys felt the 
holiness of the moment. It laid hold on the imagination 
and made each of us deeply sensitive to the unspeakable 
charm of a perfect touch. On such.a night, over such 
hills, perhaps, the shepherds of old watched the wondrous 
star, their flocks lying about them in the bright moonlight. 
In the stillness and the bright splendor lay the mystic 
spell of the brooding East. As from some “Pisgah, that 
is over against: Jericho,” we caught for the once a glimpse 
of the unknown land, tasted a beauty never to be lost, 
gazed from heights rarely to be scaled. One might al- 
most hear “the angel Israfel, whose heartstrings are a 
lute.” 

It was the warm glow and ruddy light of the kitchen 
that recalled us, and soon we were strolling home, down 


through the. woods where murmured the voices of the 


night, across the misty meadows and up into the silent 
village. Then came: 


“Tired nature’s sweet restorer—balmy sleep.” 


So is Halloween a magic word to me. It calls back the 
years of riotous young blood. It paints again the autumn 
glory of those Monson hills. It means a Hunter’s Moon 
and dogs and ’coons—keen-eyed, fun-loving little busy- 
bodies that can fight like Fuzzy-Wuzzy. But more than 
all, and best of all, I like to dream of that perfect night, 
of the transcendent glory of my never-to-be-forgotten 
Eve of Allhallowmas. 


Camp Surgery. 


Members of the medical profession usually avoid dis- 
cussion of technical points in the lay press, as it subjects 
them to criticism from their colleagues, and very properly. 
When Senex described a dangerous method for treating a 
punctured wound, however, it seemed to me best to say a 
word, and this as usual has made it necessary to say 
more, for in Forest AND STREAM for Oct. 21 Senex asks 
what one really should do when he has received a pene- 
trating wound made by a rusty nail, “miles away from 
the surgeon—an emergency case, which might result in 
lockjaw unless scientifically treated.” The things to do 
would be: (1) Pass a sharp knife blade through the fire 
for a moment in order to destroy bacteria that are on the 
blade. (2) Make a free cut down to the bottom of the 
puncture, and instruct the patient to swear while this is 
being done. The reasons for the procedure are because 
the free .incision allows blood serum to escape freely. 
Blood serum is destructive to bacteria, so long as it is 
being thrown out freely, but after being dammed for a 
few hours it changes character, and then becomes what 
we call a “culture medium” for bacteria, aiding their de- 
velopment. If the patient swears while the cut is being 
made, it relieves nervous tension which otherwise would 
find demonstration in untoward muscular motions. (3) 
If one happens to have a phial of carbolic acid in the 
camp kit, swab the entire cut with pure carbolic acid, and 
half a minute later neutralize the carbolic acid with alco- 
hol, or some alcoholic beverage. (The latter may be 
taken along for the purpose. An old mountaineer told me 
that whisky was a sure cure for rattlesnake bite, if one 
used it mm the right way, and the right way was to “al- 
ways have it in ye jest before ye’re bit.”) The rationale 
of procedure depends upon the immediate and complete 
germicidal influence of carbolic acid. It would go be- 
yond the point of usefulness if its action were not 
checked: before tissues are damaged, but alcohol neutral- 
izes carbolic acid as quickly as water puts out fire. The 
same treatment of swabbing with pure carbolic acid and 
then neutralizing it in about half a minute with alcohol 
will cut short any attack of superficial erysipelas that 
might begin while one was in the woods. Carbolic acid 
is, however, a dangerously powerful remedy for a layman 
to handle. We see much damage done by it here in the 
city, where people step into the drug store and buy it on 
its reputation as a germicide. The druggist thinks that 
the buyer only wants it to commit suicide with, and does 
not realize that it may be used for anointing the wounds 
of some innocent child. 

(4) After the punctured wound has been freely opened. 
and batteria destroyed by an active germicide, the patient 
is then pretty well protected against further infection by 
the flow of blood serum, but at this point the boric acid 
of Senex would come into play. It is a very harmless 
antiseptic, and the wound can now be filled with it, and an 
absorbent dressing of some sort applied. The necessity 
for the: absorbent dressing is because absorbent materials 
take away from the wound the blood serum which would 
soon become a c1lture medium, and they spread and dry 
it so that bacteria cannot grow in that field. The bacteria 
that like to get into the field are of many sorts. There 
would be no further danger from the lockjaw bacteria 
after thé primary sterilization. Boric acid would aid the 
absorbent dressings by its destructive or at least inhibiting 
effect upon bacteria which did get into the field. 

Powdered dry dead wood makes a good absorbent 
dressing, but a safer dressing would be made by boiling 
a piece of an old coat or shirt for four hours in strong 
soda solution. The soda saponifies gum resins in cotton 
and linen fibre, and as soon as saponified they become 
soluble and leave the fibre. The boiling destroys all bac- 
teria, and the fibre freed from gum resins becomes ex- 
tremely absorbent. 

(5) The bacteria of lockjaw do not grow in all soils. 
In some localities, as on the eastern end of Long Island 
for instance, they are very abundant. If one has received 
a punctured wovnd in some locality where the tetanus 
bacteria thrive, and if the wound has not been treated in 
the best way, he should make all speed to get to some 
point where the physician can employ antitoxin on the 
very first appearance of symptoms of lockjaw. It is then 
a manageable disease. We all have to meet bacterial in- 
vasion hourly, and nature has equipped us for the battle 
against different bacteria. When any one bacterium has 
gained headway, a special agent against that bacterium is 
manufactured especially in the blood-making organs. We 
make use of that fact by growing the bacterium in some 
other animal, and then taking the fortified blood serum 
and injecting it into anyone who is not making the anti- 
toxin rapidly enough himself. In that way we get ahead 
of the lockjaw bacterium, by keeping on hand a stock of 
special antitoxin collected for the purpose. 

Allow me to say to Senex that his article was extremely 
well written for a layman, as well as it would have been 
written by many physicians, and I wished only to correct 
the one dangerous bit of advice. In these days of ad- 
vanced medical knowledge not even the physician can feel 
at home in many subjects. In any sort of difficult or ob- 
scure case we may have to employ several specialists -our- 
selves before giving an opinion, and with physicians as 
with lawyers, one feels well equipped if he simply knows 
who knows. Just as investment has become a science, 
so it has become a science for the physician of to-day to 
know who knows, and the day of cheap, kindly medical 
service has passed. Ropert .T. Morris. 

New Yorx, Oct. 18. 


THE MANY-USE OIL 
Coating on guns, reels and all metals; keeps rust off.—Adv, 






Compass Trees, Feathered Worms 
and Mudchucks. 


Tue rule that the slender tips of hemlocks point to the 
rising sun holds good, not only in the Adirondacks, as 
Mr. E. A. Spears has remarked, but here, too, in the 
Great Smoky Mountains. 1 agree with Mr. Spears that 
prevailing winds have nothing to do with this phenom- 
enon. Wherever the situation admits direct sunlight all 
day, a large majority (say nine out of ten) of our hem- 
locks incline their tips toward the east or southeast, gen- 
erally a little south of east, and this is regardless of 
whether the trees are exposed to the full force of pre- 
vailing winds or are sheltered from them. On steep west- 
erly mountain sides, and in deep, narrow gulches shaded 
by steep mountains on the east, this rule is not reliable, 
because the morning sun is shut out. I am informed that 
pines and spruces also have a tendency to point their in- 
dexes toward the rising sun. 

Hemlocks reach their fullest development here in the 
mountains of western North Carolina, where they abound 
along the water courses, up to about 3,500 feet, sometimes 
higher. Trees three or four feet thick and from 100 to 
125 feet high are common in my neighborhood, and occa- 
sionally even larger specimens are seen. There are no 
sawmills nor tanneries in our vicinity (alas! there soon 
will be), and the native mountaineers make almost no 
use of the hemlocks. In the clearings one sees scores of 
these giants standing dead and naked, having been girdled 
but not felled. The bark of these is gathered, as it falls 
off, by the women and children, to be used for cooking 
fuel, as it makes excellent coals. ‘he wood is allowed to 
rot (unless the settler has a cookstove), as it pops too 
violently to be safe in an open fire-place. However, here 
and there a big-hemlock is found that disobeys a general 
law of its kind by being straight-grained instead of split- 
ting spirally, and such are used for clapboards. It sur- 
prised me, when I first came here, last year, to see hem- 
lock clapboards five or six feet long, six or eight inches 
wide, thin as a shingle, and not a bit winding. One of 
my neighbors has recently inclosed a ten-acre field with 
a fence of hemlock palings, all split with a froe. 

Our mountaineers call this tree the “spruce pine.” The 
word hemlock, to them, means the tall plant leucothoe, 
which grows rankly along the creeks wherever there is 
a road or trail. This leucothoe is poisonous to cattle. 
In the autumn its leaves turn to a splendid bronze that 
lasts all winter. Children gather the branches, along with 
galax, and sell them to shippers, who send them north for 
Christmas decorations—some of these go even to London, 
I am told. 

Have you ever seen chestnut wood that burns well 
when green? I never did until recently. On the back- 
bone of the Smokies, up to the balsam zone (which begins 
at about 6,000 feet, hereabouts), all deciduous trees are 
of exceptionally dry, hard and tough nature; beech takes 
fire like birch, and even green chestnut burns readily, 
though with a great splutter. Yet the climate of the 
Smokies, taking it the year through, is the wettest in the 
United States, save along western Florida and the’north- 
west Pacific coast. - 

Speaking of tree names, I used to wonder what gave 
the blackjack oak so meaningless a name, until ‘ene day 
[ ran across a passage in an old pamphlet that suggests 
an explanation. In 1791, Lieut.-Col. (afterward the no- 
torious General) James Wilkinson was sent on an expe- 
dition against L’Anguille and the Indians on the Wabash. 
In his report to Governor St. Clair (dated “Frankfort- 
on-Kentucky, Aug. 24, 1791”) Wilkinson describes a part 
of his march in the following terms: 

“The whole part of the country, from the Wabash to 
the margin of Eeel River, being a continued thicket of 
brambles, blackjacks, weeds, and shrubs of different kinds, 
it was impossible for me to get a satisfactory view.” A 
little farther in the narrative he says: “I found this town 
scattered along Eel River for full three miles, on an un- 
even scrubby oak barren, intersected alternately by bogs 
almost impassable, and impervious thickets of plumb, 
hazel and blackjackets.” 

The term blackjacket is quite appropriate to a tree the 
bark of which is as.dark as the black oak’s. Blackjack 
is apparently a meré abbreviation, to save breath. The 
fact that Wilkinson used both terms within a page or two 
of each other seems to show that the name was then in 
transition to its modern curtailed form. 


- 


Changing the subject from trees to insects, and things 
in general, I note that my old friend George Kennedy 
has found a “rattlesnake ant” that stings knife-blades and 
(didn’t he say?) leaves the stinger in. And it is sure 
pizen, too! Verily, a fellow sometimes does see strange 
things in Missouri, when he hasn’t got a gun. I used to 
see "em myself, when I lived there; though I have no per- 
sonal acquaintance with this particular varmint. Now, I 
am far from demurring to anything that George may claim 
for his bug. I don’t doubt in the least that he saw it 
experiment hypodermically with the knife-blade, and that 
its injection was properly toxic. What I want to know is, 
what became of the knife? I am making special researches 
in the line of “snake-master yarbs” (of which, more 
anon), and wish to‘learn if Kennedy used one in this 
emergency; or did he stick the knife in a live chicken? or 
did he pow-wow? or fall back on that sixteen-dollar 
medico-chirurgical kit? By the way, George, please mail 
I find 


me a copy of your pamphlet when you get it out. 
these things very interesting. 

But, speaking of seeing things, North Carolina sees 
Missouri and goes her one better in the small deer line. 
We haven't a rattlesnake ant, but we have a worm that 
wears feathers, and they are its own growth of feathers, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





too; besides which it is a pizen worm, whose bite swells 
people up in a few seconds, like snakebite. You need not 
take my word for this, for ] haven’t seen the monster; but 
the Asheville correspondent of the Chicago Tribune has 
this to say about it in a recent issue: 


WORM HAS A COAT OF FEATHERS. 





Ir Has a Porsonous Bite, Too, as Many Norta CAro- 
LINIANS CAN TESTIFY. 





ASHEVILLE, N. C.—A feathered worm has made its ap- 
pearance in different parts of the State, and a number of 
people have been made ill by its bite. 

The insect is not unlike a white earth worm, but has a 
covering of brown down similar to tat of a young bird. 
Its bite is so poisonous that in a few seconds after receiv- 
ing the wound the victim swells enormously and displays 
symptoms not unlike those of snake bite. 

The worm feeds on maple trees and rose bushes. Its 
presence on the latter accounts for the number of women 
victims. No one is able to classify the insect. Several 
specimens are being prepared for shipment to Washington 
for examination to establish its identity. 


Wonder what would be the result from burbanking 
this North Carolina wum with the Missouri sting-bug. 
Wouldn’t it be a corker? 

My personal explorations in the domain of invertebrate 
zoology have yielded nothing noteworthy of late, unless 
it be a fishworm two feet long that I picked up on the 
summit of Siler’s Bald, nearly 6,000 feet above sea level. 
This worm, aside from its unconventional length, and its 
color, which was almost white, looked to my unscientific 
eyes just like an ordinary earthworm, The natives say 
that these big worms are common on the high mountains 
hereabouts, but are never seen elsewhere. Like all other 
well conducted worms, these live in the ground. They do 
not wear feathers nor stingers; but 1 won’t say that they 
couldn’t if they wanted to. 





By the way, do all of you people know how to cook a 
mudchuck? If not, your education has been neglected. 

The other day Uncle Bob Flowers came over from Bone 
Valley, chasing after a wild cow. I headed off the cow, 
Bob roped her, and then I invited him in. Just then John 
Cook came along down the trail toting a five-foot muzzle- 
loader and a big woodchuck. 

“Uncle Bob,” I inquired, 
chuck ?” 

“Reckon I don’t know what them is.” 

“Groundhog ?” 

“O la! dozens of ’em; but I never done heered that 
name afore—some of our folks calls °em mudchucks. The 
red ones hain’t good, but the gray ones! man, they’d jes 
make your mouth water!” 

“How do you cook them?” 

“Cut the leetle red kernels out from under their fore 
legs; then bile ’em, fust—all the strong is left in the 
water—then pepper ’em, and sage ’em, and put ’em in a 
pan, and bake ’em to a nice rich brown, and—then I don’t 
want nobody there but me!” ‘§ * 

Well, I must stop writing, and"bake some bread for to- 
morrow. At daylight I start 6a bear hunt that may 
last a week. Will range from Thunderhead to Clingman 
Dome, and over the abutting ridges from Killpecker to 
the Welch Divide, or possibly’ to the headwaters of the 
Okona Lufty, where the Qualla Cherokee reserve begins. 
Will still-hunt two or three days and then join a party on 
the summit of Siler’s Bald, and hunt with the best pack of 
bear dogs in North Carolina, the Plott hounds from 
Waynesville, and Little John Cable’s three powerful half- 
breeds, the former great trailers, the latter the most 
valiant fighters that I have ever known. What do you 
think of a young dog that, tackling his first bear, bites it 
back of the fore leg, through hair and hide, clear through 
into the “holler,” leaving a hole through which you could 
rin your hand and grasp the bear’s heart? I have seen 
that. The dog was badly mauled in the doing of it, but 
he helped fight and tree another bear the next night. 

The still-hunting, however, is more to my taste. 
not all of hunting to hunt. 
and streamers were with me. 


“did you ever eat a wood- 


It is 
Wish some of you foresters 
It is lonesome here. 


Horace KepHart. 
Meouin, N. C., Oct. 16. 





Queer Doings of the Grouse. 


Sayre, Pa., Oct. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Speaking of crazy grouse in October reminds me that as 
for what I see of them when the season opens they seem 
so crazy to get away that a brick house would hardly 
stop their flight. But the fact remains, nevertheless, that 
they do some strange things. Sayre is situated between 
two rivers with mountains on each side of the town, the 
nearest three-fourths of a mile, the other two and one- 
half miles; the rivers are between the mountains and the 
town. In October, 1891, a ruffed grouse flew through the 
dining room window of George Carroll, living in the 
center of the town, at about 6:45 A. M. The direction 
from the mountain is east and west. The window was in 
the south of the house. In October, 1903, a grouse flew 
through the cellar window of Dr. A. E. Murry, at 11:30 
A. M. This bird came direct from the east side of the 
Susquehanna River and was seen for some distance be- 
fore it took its fatal plunge through the window. 

RIEND OF M. CHILL. 








THE ORIGINAL MANY-USE OIL 
Polighes stocks, barrel, pianos, floors, furniture. Little does much. 
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The Biography of a Bear.—VI 


One of our objective poinis was a stopping place on 
the road called Summit Spring, where an old pioneer, 
Henry Jones, had established a summer home and cleared 
several acres, seeding them to timothy. His hay was 
readily disposed of to a transitory class of people known 
as Oregon emigrants—they were in the main people who 
found it cheaper or more to their fancy to live upon the 
road than elsewhere. I would like to say some things 
about them, but will let it go unless they come across the 
firing line of this history. 

Henry Jones happened to be my grandfather, although 
he sometimes looked at me as though he were at a loss 
to account for or realize it. He was undemonstrative 
generally, and he could readily adapt himself to good 
fortune without display of excitement. I never knew him 
to boast about it. He accepted me and some of his other 
relatives with a modesty that might easily have been con- 
strued as verging upon indifference, or resignation. Peo- 
ple’s ancestors are sometimes reticent in advanced age. 
After long enjoyment of a blessing many of us take it 
without manifesting much enthusiasm. 

Henry Jones had been among and of the first settlers 
of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and lowa—and finally of Cali- 
fornia. As soon as civilization became a little intense 
in a place he always moved further West—as long as the 
West held out. He sojourned in western territory, 
chiefly in Illinois, long enough to rear a family of seven 
children, but meanwhile made three trips across the con- 
tinent to California with ox teams, each time being the 
guide and captain of his train. His first trip to California 
was close in the tracks of the pathfinders—Carson and 
Fremont—and he had known and affiliated with both of 
them. In 1849 he had established a trading post at Lower 
Springs, a place first selected for the site for the town of 
Shasta, but that town was eventually centered two miles 
west. 

What the old gentleman did not know about pioneer 
life and the emergencies and difficulties of the border is 
not of much consequence. With the ax and the rifle he 
was as good a man as ever blazed a trail, built a log 
house or defended a post on the American frontier. In 
council as well as in camp he was a leader, and one of 
the main props and advisers of many settlements and 
towns. He maintained his trading post and store near 

Shasta from 1849 or 1850 until 1872. He sold many a 
cargo of flour for from $20 to $50 per barrel, potatoes at 
a dollar apiece in gold dust, and all other articles of food 
and necessity at proportionate prices, and yet he never 
accumulated to himself more than a few thousand dollars 
—not half as much as a corner cigar store will clear in.a 
few weeks under our improved system of commercialism. 
If one of our modern cashiers could have his opportu- 
nities he would own the earth, or be in cahoot with Mr. 
Rockefeller. And then he would reach for heaven. 

Henry Jones at the age of seventy and later was felling 

timber, clearing and cultivating his mountain ranch, his 
ambitions centered in his homestead of a few acres in a 
forest in the Shasta Mountains. But for many years, in 
connection with his trading post, he repaired and made 
guns and perfected several mechanical inventions of im- 
portance. In his time arms of all descriptions, from the 
flintlock blunderbuss to repeating magazine rifles, were in 
use. In his shop at Lower Springs, near Shasta, he had 
at one time a collection that would be of historic value 
had it been preserved until now. When a boy of twelve 
I remember examining with awe and wonder the battered 
and scarred flintlocks, the later “yagers” with nipple and 
percussion “hat” fulminators, cast-iron muskets that | 
could not lift, pepper-box revolvers with six or seven 
cast-iron barrels that revolved, Colt’s revolvers with cap 
and round ball and of all degrees of development. There 
were also the later Springfield muskets and other army 
guns, some of which used cartridges that came packed in 
wooden blocks and the powder encasement of which was 
a kind of parchment that had to be bitten off before the 
charge was put into the muzzle of the gun and rammed 
home with an iron ramrod. 
_ There were old bayonets and swords, fowling pieces 
inlaid with engraved gold and silver and with finely en- 
graved ribs and mountings. There were broken odds and 
ends of all sorts, boxes filled with curious bullets, bullet 
molds, percussion caps, cartridges of curious foreign 
make, powder horns and chargers, dismantled gun-sights, 
locks, stocks and barrels. There were horse pistols, the 
muzzles of which looked like the entrances to tunnels 
underground, only more disparaging. Some of these 
weapons were almost large enough in the bore to have 
offered a place of refuge if their owners had got ina tight 
place outside of them. Some of the horse pistols were 
merely sawed-off rifles. There were short pocket derrin- 
gers in which one could see the ball, which looked as 
though it would come out with considerable impetuosity, 
whether you wanted it to or not. 

Perhaps the most interesting things in the collection 
were the heavy long barreled, round ball, muzzle-loading 
rifles, on some of which the stock extended to the muzzle, 
while many of them had the heavy, octagonal barrels of 
soft metal commonly used in the West from 1850 to 1870, 
or later. Some of them were battered and broken, and 
all their parts worn smooth with long usage. They were 
mended with wire, screwed plates, with wooden pins, 
with buckskin strings. What a history might have been 
woven from these things—every one of which had cro-sed 
the continent and many of them other continents ind 
oceans—by the antiquarian or student fitted to weave it. 
How they might picture the western half of Americ: 
they could speak of the incidents of forest, mountain, 
field and flood. What tragedies and triumphs of con- 
quest and defeat and despair! What a death-roll of de- 
struction was: implied in their very ruin and junk! The 
men who could tell about them are dead—mary of them 
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in their full pride of strength—and with their boots on. 
Those who lived through the era of which these relics 
are reminiscent were often the men who had learned the 
value of reticence, the significance of silence. They. left 
it to their followers and their posterity to be garrulous, 
and some of us can do it; but the few men now living 
who could say something aré too old and feeble. I can 
detett the silver hairs about my own temples, and feel 
somewhat antique at this period. 

My grandfather sometimes related incidents of history 
of the frontier in its expansion from Ohio to California, 
but he was nearly always too busily engaged to say much 
of the thousand events with which he had been identified. 
Aside from a few anecdotes connected with his meetings 
with Carson and Fremont, and a few notable Californians, 
he confined his narratives to prosaic accounts of the 
weary trips across the plains, the desert and the moun- 
tains, to side-hunts for buffalo, antelope, deer, bears and 
sometimes Indians; and of later events in the mines. He 
had taken a part in some skirmishes with the Indians, but 
his accounts of these greatly modified the romantic pic- 
tures in the story books and of most frontier literature. 
What a pity it is that so few of us can confer with and 
listen to the words of our grandparents after we have 
reached an age of understanding or rationality. 

The grandfather of seventy or eighty may speak of 
things of interest to the man of fifty or sixty, but the 
average young man of twenty or even of thirty gleans 
so much from the present, or thinks he does, he has no 
storage capacity for antique materials. He faces the front 
and does not live in the past—not he. His attitude is a 
good one, but his pioneer ancestors had to watch and 
comprehend their surroundings, to keep an eye on the 
trails over which they had passed as well as upon the 
untried forward and flanking vistas. They did not con- 
sider every blaze upon every tree altogether trustworthy. 
They had learned by collisions in which they were per- 
sonally concerned that every hollow in the hills is not a 
profitable or judicious rendezvous. The young man of 
to-day is full of information that he has mistaken for 
wisdom and sometimes for discretion. That is one of 
the reasons why I am permitting myself to advance in 
years with some glee. 

My grandfather to the last would rather tell a humor- 
ous hunting story than dwell upon his serious experi- 
ences and important adventures. At seventy he could hit 
an inch bullseye with the rifle at fifty or seventy-five 
yards, or line bees to their knothole in the tallest tree; 
he could walk fifty miles, and, if necessary, repeat it the 
next day; he would walk where he might have ridden, or 
for the very work of it. Splitting rails, posts or shingles 
was to him recreation and diversion, while the use of a 
cross-cut timber saw was one of his vices. I could never 
understand his peculiar tastes in such matters; I am 
positive he did not inherit them from my side of the 
family. I have done some of those things, but I do not 
allow them to influence me any more than necessary—not 
if I can help it. I would rather never see a cross-cut saw 
than to come into close communion with one, for when 
1 do I speak without reserve or contemplation. Along- 
side of a cross-cut saw. a flail or a treadmill is one of the 
most fascinating methods of suicide. It makes no differ- 
ence which end of a cross-cut saw you become attached 
<O, you at once feel sad, then utterly despondent. If the 
other fellow behind the log on the other end of it says: 
“Say, if you’re going to ride, don’t drag your feet,” then 
you feel really depressed. Of course riding a cross-cut 
saw is not dissipation when indulged moderately, unless 
the other fellow is riding it, but then it is positively 
criminal, a direct attack with a deadly weapon. I could 
never see anything fascinating within 100 feet of a cross- 
cut saw—no matter which end you measured from. They 
are made in Philadelphia and shipped away from there 
immediately. 

Men will do almost anything for money, even in Phila- 
delphia, but popular indignation and cross-cut saws go 
hand to handle—the brotherly-love people should know 
that. I did once see a saw—but I cannot afford to con- 
tinue with the subject. If mankind had not wasted so 
much time and vitality with rusty sheet-iron saws, hand- 
saws, wcod-saws, see-saws, old saws, proverbs, religion 
and politics, he might now show some proof of his evolu- 
tion along Darwinian lines, he might produce an example 
with which to establish the first proposition, namely— 
that evolution is ascendant, progressive expansion. But 
the saw, the sawfish, the sawbuck and the sawyer are all 
indicative of quadrumanous declension—that is a most 
singular and choice epithet—it is the best I can do with 
which to embody my conclusion in this matter. If that 
does not serve, and I am again impelled to take up this 
topic I shall look up the inventor of saws and see 
whether there is virtue in a whipsaw. 

Abcut 5 o’clock our caravan arrived at Summit Spring 
(Jones’) and the little group of log houses. We were 
covered with dust, floundering in it; why, we were full 
of it. Enochs shouted to me in an effort to ask some- 
thing, and he looked like a roman candle shooting saffron 
colored powder, and smoke and red mud. - When Dick 
jumped off the wagon it was like a cartload of ashes 
being dumped in a yard, while he remained smoking like 
the chimney to a brick kiln. Our team, originally a black 
and a gray, were now accurately matched in color— 
smoked buckskin—while Jack and the dogs were moving 
examples in reality—real estate. Possibly there is a point 
there, somewhere, but I fail to detect it, so let it pass. 
We were the most harmonious combination of color ex- 
tant, but we viewed ourselves at a disadvantage, as our 
eyes had embankments or bulwarks surrounding them, 
over which we peered to get such glimpses as we could. 
After we had shaken ourselves, coughed, sneezed and 
otherwise replaced some of the road as best we could, 
we took off our hats and shook the remainder of it over 
the reckiest places near us. 

The first thing to attract our notice was a log, about 
fifty feet in length, that had been hollowed out with the 
ax and was set upon trestles for a water trough. To it 
other smaller troughs, likewise hewn from smaller trees, 
conveyed water from the spring, and the big log was 
brimming over. It was coated with moss of emerald 
green, while the flashing silvery water wetted the moss 
from one end of the great log to the other. The setting 
sun, that managed to sift a few of his last rays through 
the forest, made it look like some fallen pillar from some 
mighty temple—a jeweled fragment of stupendous mag- 


nificence, When we drove up to it our horses plunged 
their noses and faces into the water up to their eyes, and 
then they very promptly took them out again, champing 
their bits, snorting, and shaking their heads; and they 
rcstrained a good portion of their eagerness. 

_ The trouble was that the water of the spring is nearly 
ice cold at all times, standing constantly at a temperature 
of two.to three degrees above freezing. Horses can only 
take it a little at a time, warming that little in the pro- 
cess before they can trust it implicitly and let it into 
their inner sanctum, or whatever it is they do let it into. 
Men are at the same disadvantage and we, as eager as 
the horses, were forced to adopt the same process, and 
even then it made our teeth ache in all their weak places 
and fairly benumbed our lips and mouth as we dipped 
into it. 

As soon as Jack got out of the wagon he made for that 
log full of liquid frigidity. We watched, to note the as- 
tonishment and contraction that he would display when 
he got at it, but we were it, not Jack. He got upon the 
trough astride of the water, lapped a little and the next 
instant he was in it, entirely submerging himself, diving 
and plunging from one end of it to the other, and back 
and forth, sending up flashing showers and streamers of 
the fluid silver. It seemed to be the best thing he had 
ever found, and he wouldn’t even shiver a little for our 
benefit. After he got out of it with a glance of compas- 
sion in our direction, he got back in again, and had some 
more. 

The spot was like a deep cleft in the mighty forest. 
Upon every hand stood towering pines and firs that shut 
off all distant perspective, all horizon, and left only a 
little strip of sky straight up overhead. A man could get 
about as comprehensive a view from the bottom of a 
well, if he was interested in the heavens exclusively, but 
a forest like that is not without interest to a close ob- 
server. The largest and tallest tree near by was a dead 
sugar pine, a tree that had doubtless died of old age. It 
had been dead for twenty years but still towered to the 
sky, holding up great white arms broken and bereft of 
bark. It was a giant of its tribe, between eight and ten 
feet in diameter, and yet solid at its base, though the 
bark, five or six inches in thickness, hung from it in strips 
and patches. Much of the body of the tree was bare and 
smooth, and bleached by weather and sun until it was 
white. The forks of branching boughs were at intervals 
filled with wreckage from the top, fragments of bark, 
twigs, the abandoned nests of squirrels and birds, and 
trash. 

When Jack had enough of the water he clambered out, 
ran up the road, and chased about by himself, the dogs 
being too exhausted to take part in his gambols. The 
more he ran about, the more filled with excitement and 
delight he seemed, until he apparently went crazy. He 
selected the gnarled and giant pine, and up its dangerous 
trunk he went, with all the momentum he coud generate. 
For the first forty or fifty feet the tree was almost bare 
of bark and branches, and he went up that far like a 
jumping jack upon its stick. Then he reached crumbling 
branches and loose bark that gave way at his touch; frag- 
ments of branches fell crashing to the ground, while 
great slabs of bark gave way and came swishing and 
thundering to the earth, sending upward clouds of dust. 
As we watched in dismay all else was forgotten, as we 
expected each instant to see Jack come down with the next 
slab of bark, like a man from a treacherous scaffold upon 
some steeple, but he postponed the culmination. Up, up 
he clambered, clutching at what seemed to us to be sure 
destruction; slab after slab, and branch after branch 
came swishing from aloft to the ground, but Jack still 
ascended. 

“He’s done for,” exclaimed Enochs, “now he’s coming! 
No, he’s got another hold; here he—no, he’s staving it 
off a minute—now then watch! That was a close call!” 

Again and again the very patch of bark, or the treach- 
erous branch to which he had clung, slid away and down- 
ward with a crash, but the bear was always just an instant 
ahead of fate as he reached yet another precarious hold 
overhead. Why he persisted in ascending was a puzzle. 
Several times he reached temporary safety on larger 
snags that held under his weight, but he would leave 
them to hasten his destruction. There was no other ex- 
planation for it—he must be insane. 

At last he had reached the last snag upon the dizzy, 
disintegrating tree top, that was large enough to offer 
him a perch, and there he sat, fully 250 feet from the 
ground. He looked in size and outline like an owl, 
scarcely larger. Our cries and excited voices and move- 
ments had called out Mr. Jones, and after comprehend- 
ing the situation he said: 

“He’s in about the worst place he could get. I do not 
see how he got there or how he can get down. I never 
saw a bear up as high as that. If he starts down the 
loose bark will-give way with him. You may save his 
skin, mebbe, but I’m not sure of that, nuther.” 

Here were four of us, but if there had been a thousand 
I could have suggested no means of rescue for poor Jack. 
I could conceive of no device known to man that would 
be of service. It was almost dark, and in a few moments 
therafter he was invisible. Bark and fragments fell at 
intervals, but we neither saw nor heard anything more. 
We turned away feeling singularly helpless and useless. 

A few rods distant below the road there was a saucer- 
shaped depression, of several acres in extent, containing 
large trees that had carpeted the ground with leaves and 
feedles from pines, making a favorite camping place. 
Here we parked our wagon, unharnessed the horses and 
made our camp. We were almost exhausted, famished, 
ravenously hungry. Dick soon had a fire burning, our 
box of provisions out of the wagon, and he was preparing 
some slices of bacon that made us wild with anticipation. 


“If Jack smells this bacon cooking,” said Dick, “he'll . 


try to come down, and it'll be all day with him. It’s too 
bad, ain’t it? I’d most as soon fall from that tree my- 
self.” And he meant it. 

“He’s a gone bear,” said Enochs, “but if you fellows 
are in no hurry we—we can wait awhile; we can eat some 
bread and crackers. Give the cuss a chance. If he 
smells the bacon broiling he'll lose what little sense he 
has left.” 

That was about the sincerest expression of sympathy or 
tenderness I ever heard from Enochs. As if feeling that 
he had betrayed real fondness for Jack he hastily added a 
proposal te “shoot him out of the tree” if I would stand 


under and catch him, so as to “save the meat,” but it was 
a transparent ruse, he was as anxious and gloomy as I 
was. At every sound of bark falling from the tree one 
or the other of us went to see if Jack had let go; and at 
ene time T found Enochs groping about its trunk, feeling 
of all dark objects. He pretended that he was hunting 
wood, but we had plenty of wood much nearer the fire. 

By 8 or 9 o'clock we could withstand our hunger no 
longer, and cooked the bacon and boiled our coffee, wait- 
ing meanwhile and listening for the sounds of the last 
operation in which Jack would be actively engaged. We 
thought the odor of the bacon would bring him, and so 
end our anxiety; but we finished supper without hearing 
anything drop of sufficient weight to console us, or re- 
lieve our suspense, 

After numerous trips to the tree, we fixed our fire for 
the night, having meantime to get into our coats, as we 
were shivering with cold—a great change from our con- 
dition three or four hours earlier. We lay down upon 
our blankets and watched the lights and shadows from 
our fire dance upon the giants of the forest surrounding 
us, listening to the voices of the night that only accentu- 
ated the silence, the fire flickered lower, lower and we 
were asleep. 

I do not know what time it was, but it was somewhere 
about midnight when something awoke me by clutching 
my hair from behind. I reached up ‘and back and grasped, 
in the darkness, the hairy paw of a bear. It closed upon 
my hand with the firm rigidity of muscular development 
that I well knew. I was not startled, not even scared, 
and, as Jack poked his cold nose into my cheek I made 
no resistance, but I did get up quickly to give him his 
supper, which he devoured with wonderful promptitude 
and dexterity, even for him. Dick and Enochs got up, 
too, no slight effort under the circumstances, and we had 
our customary romp and laugh over Jack’s antics with 
the two dogs and ourselves. 

When we again turned in, this time for the night and 
some hours after, Dick and Jack slept side by side, both 
their heads upon one pillow. Both of them snored with 
considerable abandon. But it was all right. 

RANSACKER, 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 


The Rattlesnake’s Bite. 


A SAN Francisco dispatch of Oct. 16 reports that Rob- 
ert R. Roberts, one of the election commissioners of San 
Francisco, while on his wedding trip to Little Geyser, 
Napa county, was bitten by a rattlesnake while out hunt- 
ing Sunday afternoon. Mr. Roberts shot a large rattle- 
snake with a shotgun, blowing the snake into three pieces. 
He took up a stick ard with it picked up the head of the 
snake. The head moved suddenly and struck him in the 
hand with its poisonous fangs. Mr. Roberts’ hand im- 
mediately swelled up to a large size. Remedies were ap- 
plied to counteract the effect of the poison, and the in- 
jured man was brouglit to Salistoga Monday, but in spite 
of medical assistance Mr. Roberts died this morning. 

Los ANGELES, Cal., Cct. 11.—The tragic death of Rob- 
ert Roberts, of San I‘rancisco, who was bitten by a rat- 
tlesnake last Sunday, brings to me a vivid recollection of 
the misadventure I had with a big rattler in Riverside 
county in 1903, an account of which was printed in the 
Christmas number of Forest AND STREAM that year. 

My hunting compa:ion, Mr. Collier, of Corona, shot 
the snake in two. Only a shred of skin joined the pieces. 
The section to which the head was attached was only a 
few inches in length, yet enough muscles remained for 
the snake to strike at us viciously. Unable to reach his 
enemies the rattler turned and struck its own body three 
times. 

The California quail season opens next week, and sev- 
eral acquaintances have taken my advice and are provid- 
ing themselves with s:nall hypodermic cases and a supply 
of permanganate of p>tassium and strychnia tablets. The 
tablets may be taken irternally, but there is a possibility 
of one’s throat swelling so that it might be impossible to 
swallow a short time after being bitten by a rattlesnake. 

There are not a great number of venomous snakes in 
this vicinity, but | sha!] never go afield again without tak- 
ing these precautions. Frank E, WoLtrFe. 


Birds and Bird Enemies. 


RALEIGH, N. C., Oct. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I read with interest the articles on enemies of bird life, 
now running in Forest AND STREAM, and would like to 
add the inclosed clipping as evidence of guilt on part of 
the squirrel: 

“This seems strange, but it is true; he did not hatch 
him, but snatched him, This is how it happened. Some 
small boys were passing through the lovely lawn of Mr. 
William Grimes’ residence on Halifax street, yesterday 
morning, and heard the wail of William, Jr.’s—known by 
his playmates as ‘Bill Grimes’—pet chicken, and on in- 
vestigating found that one of the many squirrels that 
feast on the nuts on the trees in the grove had changed 
his diet and had concluded to try chicken. His squirrel- 
ship pounced upon William’s pet and hied away to his 
nest in the tree, the chicken vainly protesting in the mean- 
time. ‘Bill’ is catching sandfiddlers down at Wrights- 
ville Beach and has not yet heard of his loss.” 

It would be very unfortunate for squirrels in general 
to get the chicken habit, for they would certainly have 
trouble with Mr. ‘Coon. I would advise them to keep 
hands off the chicken. A few pair of squirrels were 
placed in the capitol square four or five years ago have 
increased until they overrun the city, and would spread 
over the suburbs but for a few people who see nothing 
in any bird or animal but so much meat. Some shoot 
every squirrel that comes in their yard. Our last Legis- 
lature changed the open season for squirrels+to equal the 
quail season, as many quail were killed before the season 
opened for them by preterded squirrel hunters, and even 
yet I often hear the rapid shots of quail shooting, fol- 
lowed by much shouting here! here! here! the shooters 
trying to give the impression they are rabbit shooting 
with hounds. : 

I first learned that a squirrel required flesh as food in 
this way. My brother had a pet mockingbird, and one 








































morning while arranging food and water for his bird 
before going off to school, he thought it would be a good 
plan to give the captive the freedom of the room, where 
my squirrel ran at large, his cage door being open al- 
ways. Placing the cage in the room he propped open 
the door and ran off to school, thinking to himself what 
a nice time the bird and squirrel would have playing to- 
gether. The squirrel certainly did enjoy the company 
of the bird, judging from how little he left but feathers ; 
only the feet and bill remained. He also profited in an- 
other way by this experience, for I gave him his free- 
dom shortly afterward. Squirrels do not destroy bird 
life to any extent, though, as they require meat only at 
intervals and not as a regular diet. . 

As for the crow, he is the most destructive enemy of 
our birds, for he can reach any nest except in a small 
hollow tree, or other excavated nest, and does not hesi- 
tate to snatch eggs from under a sitting bird, as can be 
observed. In the eastern part of North Carolina the 
crows can be seen robbing the nest of the egret, gull and 
other coast birds, and as the crows are numberless in 
that section and flocks are seen everywhere, they must 
destroy thousands of the eggs and young. “gies 

I had a peculiar experience with a pair of nesting black- 
birds the past summer that cannot be explained either as 
instinct or chance. I will send it to you soon. They, 
very clearly to me, worked a trick and so well did they 
act that I was drawn from their nest, which was in plain 
sight, and easily reached to an old one some distance 
away. The clipping about the martins is quite true. I 
hope some one had foresight enough to photograph this 
wonderful flight of birds. If I can get a photograph I 
will send it to you. 

I regretted to hear of the death of Cabia Blanco. I 
looked forward to his articles each week and was disap- 
pointed if the paper did not have something of his. I 
expect to clip out all those I have and put them in a scrap 
book. Ep. L. Bamey. 





A PLAGUE OF MARTINS. 


A Wilmington, N. C., correspondent of the Raleigh 
News and Observer says: Ten of the citizens of Wrights- 
ville Sound and Dr. Ed. Barnes, of Tarboro, who is 
spending the summer there, were arraigned before Jus- 
tices of Peace George Harris and G. W. Westbrook on 
the charge of violation of the game laws of the State by 
the wholesale shooting of field martins, which had liter- 
ally taken posession of the grove in front of Capt. John 
H. Hanby’s Ocean View Hotel and cottage property at 
that resort. The indictment was brought by County 
Game Warden.Freeman, and each of the defendants sub- 
mitted and was fined $5 and costs. The fines were after- 
ward remitted at the suggestion of the game warden, 
who confessed that the maritins had collected in such un- 
usually large numbers as to do damage to the grove and 
make themselves a nuisance in front of the hotel prop- 
erty. Captain Hanby, proprietor of the hotel, com- 
plained that the plague of martins not only damaged the 
grove by swarming in the trees in such numbers that 
they broke off the branches but that his guests actually 
threatened to leave his house because of the nuisance 
The martins collected in the grove in such dense swarms 
as to almost obscure the sun when they arose from the 
tree tops, hundreds of people having gone to the Sonnd 
to witness the phenomenon. When Captain Hanby gave 
carte blanche to the gunners to shoot them it is estimated 
that over 11,000 were killed in one day. 





A Curious Turtle. 


Two pays before we left Squam Lake, N. H., where 
we had a camp cottage for the summer, my wife, my 
youngest son and daughter and I rowed down the lake 
nearly to its southwestern extremity. 

At one place there is a small island not far from th 
shore. In the mid-channel between this island and ft) 
shore, on a large boulder projecting two or three fut 
above the water and exposing a surface six or eight / set 
long, we saw three turtles, or more properly, I suppcsr, 
“painted tortoise,” basking in the warm sun. We cor- 
ceived the idea of seeing how near we could approach 
them before they would take alarm and slip into the 
water. 

Two of them, only about half as large as the third, 
showed the usual wariness of the species, and after cran- 
ing their necks a little as we silently circled nearer and 
nearer the rock, took their plunge while we were yet half 
a dozen rods or so away. The third, who occupied the 
highest position on the rock, maintained his place, though 
moving his head in his effort to watch us. 

We at once saw that his back presented a remarkable 
appearance, being apparently covered with a number of 
thin, dry, flesh-colored membranes, which curled up from 
it in a curious fashion. 

Enjoining silence,-I rowed around the rock as noise- 
lessly as possible, coming nearer and nearer to it, every 
member of the party «intently watching the queer 
phenomenon. 

The movements of the animal’s head and neck indicated 
his alarm, but he seemed unwilling to stir till the last 
moment. To all of us came at once the notion that it 
was afflicted with some disease or feebleness which made 
it unable or unwilling to stir. 

Nearer we came till we were within six or eight feet 
of the creature and could see with the utmost distinct- 
ness the strange growth or structure on its back. It 
seemed as though each of the more central plates on the 
back of its shell were shedding a thin epidermis, of the 
texture of the dry skin which a snake periodically throws 
off, and that in each case the sides of this thin covering 
of the plate had curled upward till more than half of it 
were free, but the whole were retained by an undetached 
middle part. There seemed to be nearly, or quite, a half 
dozen of these membranes on each side of the animal’s 
back. “Sort of butterflies’ wings,” my little daughter 
afterward called them. 

While the attention of the rest of us was riveted on the 
creature my wife also caught sight of one of these mem- 
branes, or scales, which had become entirely detached and 

- had fallen upon the water and lay floating with its edges 
turned up, resembling in every respect those upon the tor- 
toise. 
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She tried her best to call attention to it without maki 
movement or noise which would hasten the lunge whi 
it was evident the animal would soon make, and which 
a moment later it did make, when we were near enough 
to have touched it with an oar. It went straight to the 
bottom and lay beside the rock, just discernible in “eight 
or ten feet of water. i 

Having no implement -but an oar we could do nothing 
to recover it, but my attention being at ‘once called to the 
floating scale, I saw it just as the waves which our sud- 
den movements caused engulfed it, and I tried in- vain ‘to 
recover it with my oar as it slowly sank ‘and .seemed to. 
almost dissolve in the water. We then interestedly com- 
pared notes with minuteness, finding that our observa- 
tions agreed in all details. 

Now, if I have described what is a common, or even if 
an infrequent still a well known phenomenon, kindly drop 
this account into your waste basket, with only such pity 
as you can spare for my ignorance, but if it describes 
something unusual please give it space and invite explana- 
tion. 

To me, as to every other country-bred boy, no sight can 
be more familiar than that of a.row of “turtles” sunning 
themselves on a log or rock, and their clumsy but quick 
plunge on my too near approach. But I have never seen 
one “arrayed” as was the one I have described, -nor one 
permitting anything like so near approach, nor can I by 
inquiry find anyone else who has done so. “ 

An eminent biologist tells me that it is his conviction 
that the plates of the shell of a. “turtle” or tortoise have 
no such epidermis which could curl up in the fashion 
that we saw. Was our turtle, then, wearing “borrowed 
feathers,” and if so from whom, or what, did he borrow 
them, and how did he affix them in that regular fashion? 
All we know or can say about tht matter is that four of 
us saw at very close quarters, and for several minutes, 
what I have set forth. Will some one explain it? 

C. H. Ames. 
ae this was a case of diseased condition of.the 
shell. : 


Canine Crosses. 


RiversipE Farm, Byron, IIl., Oct. 12—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The note of Charles Hallock on “Fox-Dog 
Cross” in Forest AND STREAM of Oct. 14,-was of great 
interest to the writer who wishes that he knew how to 
prevent Mr. Hallock’s shadow from growing less. His 
name can never die, but some day, may it be far distant, 
we all will have to bid Charles Hallock good-by. 

In the same issue of the.paper G. B. G.’s “Dog-Wolf 
Cross” was reminiscent to the writer of the following: 
More than a decade ago Ed. McNeal lived in the tene- 
ment house of Charles Follett, three miles south of 
Byron, directly on Red River, and worked for Mr. Fol- 
lett. One April day, far back from the river, near an 
old straw stack, he shot a bitch wolf, and found her 
litter—part dogs, part wolves—in the stack. G. B. G.’s 
description of the cross-bred wolves is fine, and while the 
McNeal litter were prairie and his timber wolves, the de- 
scription fits them to a dot. Mr. McNeal was paid the 
full bounty on the whole litter by the county clerk. There 
were certain ones in the county who kicked at the clerk’s 
action, but the county clerk of Ogle county was right, 
and his action stamped him as being no common-man as 
well as something of a naturalist on his own account. 

Patrick Burke, the father of Judge Burke, of Chicago, 
owned a fine farm four miles north of Byron, where the 
great attorney was born, who owns the farm to this day. 
Prairie wolf-dog miscegenation occurred on the farm, the 
sire in this case being a collie dog, the dam a prairie’wolf. 
Mr. Burke kept one of the dog pups. To all appearances 
he was a collie dog, but smarter, and fully as affectionate, 
so far as Mr. Burke was concerned, who taught him many 
pleasing tricks, and with whom he lived most: happily 
under my observation for many years. 

Jack! Who was Jack? Oh, he was a noted Byron 
dog who but recently yielded up the canine ghost: He 
was a cur dog-gray fox cross, and was given, as a pup, to 
the little daughter of Harry Harding, with whom he grew 
up and who, from his standpoint, was his only: friend. 
Jack grew up to be a short-haired, grizzled gray, medium- 
sized, cock-eared dog with an eye of unusual. brilliance 
and the swinging restless movements of a wild animal. 
His cry was the gasping bark of a fox. Did a hen cackle? 
That egg was his. Did Harry forget to feed him? » He 
slipped out into a hazel patch and gobbled a rabbit or two 
—one to eat and one for sport, you know. Did anyone 
come near little Daisy? Their old friend the doctor sits 
here to write that they had the time of their-lives in get- 
ting off without a bite. They are both dead. . Who shall 
say that the dog-fox Jack is not with his little mistress in 
the pleasant land of the hereafter? Quien sabe? 

Dr. A. J.. Woopcocx. 


Turkey Buzzard Near Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tue Buffalo Evening News of Oct..16 prints the fol- 
lowing item: ; 

“While hunting from an automobile near Clarence 
Center yesterday, Fred Jehle, a poultry dealer: on-Chip- 
pewa Market, shot a strange bird that has aroused much 
curiosity, as no one has been able to identify it. ~Mr. 
Jehle has shown the prize to many of his friends who are 
versed in western New York game, and they have: guessed 
at anything from a wild turkey to an eagle, but no. one 
will say positively what it is. The bird measures over six 
feet from tip to tip and weighs only about six pounds. 
The feathers of the wings are fully a foot in length and 
are dark colored. The head is bare of feathers, and in 
this respect resembles a bald eagle, but is said to differ 
from this bird in many other particulars. Mr. Jehle was 
accompanied by Christian Muegel and Edward Meyer.” 

Our correspondent, Flintstone, who calls our attention 
to this occurrence, says that Mr. James Savage identified 
the bird as a turkey buzzard, very rare so far north as 
Buffalo, but in the plains region passing still further 
north, “to the Saskatchewan.” The late George A. 
Boardman recorded ‘one specimen taken near St. Croix, 
Me. It has frequently been recorded from southern New 
England. 
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Forest Reserves in Colorado. 


THE upheaval of mountain land forming western Colo- 
rado constitutes the great watershed of the Middle West. 
The topography of this central elevated region makes it 
i Its mountains are the 
sources of such important streams as the Colorado, the 


- Rio- Grande, the Arkansas, and the North and the South 


Platte, which, with their numerous tributaries, supply, to 
a large extent, the drainage systems upon which the sur- 
rounding States and Territories depend. Striking evi- 
dence of the far-reaching influence of these natural moun- 
tain reservoirs is seen in the fact that the United States 
Reclamation Service has recently selected various reser- 
voir sites on the Grand and Yampah rivers, in Colorado, 
for the storage of water in connection with irrigation 
projects for the reclamation of extensive areas in south- 
ern California, Nevada and Arizona. 

The Government, in its work of preserving natural 
reservoirs, as forming a necessary part of its irrigation 
projects, has recently extended its protection over a con- 
siderable portion of this mountainous area by the estab- 
lishment of a number of forest reserves, for the purpose 
of conserving and regulating the stream flow of the 
region, and eventually insuring a greater flow in certain 
of the streams. , 

This means that the forest cover on the tops and slopes 
of these rugged mountains is to be protected, and used 
only so far as the preservation of stream flow and a 
permanent supply of forest products will allow. The 
mountains will now be constantly patrolled, at Govern- 
ment expense, to prevent the further occurrence of de 
vastating fires. This alone will confer an inestimable 
blessing upon all depending upon this region for wood 
or water. 7 

The tracts reserved are at too great an altitude to ad- 
mit of agricultural lands being included to any great ex- 
tent. They consist mainly of rough, mountain areas, 
practically worthless except for their timber, water, for- 
age, and mining wealth. Withholding rugged areas of 
this kind from settlement will not interfere with the set- 
tling of the State, because such lands are unsuited to the 
purposes of the homeseeker. As their administration by 
the Government will, however, eventually make possible 
the settlement and development of other lands, both in 
Colorado and elsewhere, these otherwise waste areas will 
now be made to contribute directly toward building up 
prosperous homes in large sections of the country. 

The State of Colorado, in particular, will derive much 
benefit, because its irrigation possibilities are so great. 
The fact that when the reclamation work of the Govern- 
ment was undertaken only about three per cent. of the 
entire land surface of Colorada was included in what 
might be termed improved lands, and that about two- 
thirds of that amount had been irirgated, led the Recla- 
mation ‘Service to devote special attention to the feasibil- 
ity of reclaiming lands in Colorado. As a result, various 
projects are now under consideration which will render 
cultivable for the first time extensive areas throughout 
the western portion of the State. One of them, the Un- 
compahgre Valley project, is already well under way. 
When it is completed, sufficient land will be reclaimable 
to furnish homes for at least 1,200 families in the Uncom- 
pahgre Valley. 

The progress which has already been made upon these 
various projects leaves no room to doubt that the relation 
which the Government is establishing, in Colorado, be- 
tween the mountain sides and the valley lands, is one 
which means the agricultural development of large sec- 
tions of the State. 

While the forest cover on these mountains will be made 
to play this important role in the irrigation movement, 
it is no part of the Government’s policy to withdraw the 
reserved lands from general use. On the contrary, it 
should be understood that the reserve will be open to all 
persons for all legitimate purposes. The timber, water, 
pasture, mineral, and other resources will contine to be 
for the use of the people, the reserves having been estab- 
lished for the purpose of benefiting, in every way pos- 
sible, all the communities which are in any wise depen- 
dent upon them. 





Capturing Wild Elk for Sequoia Park. 


BAKERSFIELD, Cal., Oct. 17.—As a result of the second 
day’s drive of the herd of wild elk, which for several 
years have made their feeding grounds at the Miller and 
Lux ranch at Buttonwillow, thirty miles south of this 
city, twenty-three perfect specimens were captured with 
the lariat yesterday, and of these twenty lived to be trans- 
ferred to the Government reserve, Sequoia Park. At least 
175 animals are still at large. The task of transferring 
the herd is to be abandoned for the present. 

The elk in question, as will be remembered, are the 
only survivors of the California elk of old times (Cervus 
nannodes, Merriam) and were some years ago presented 
to the United States Government by Messrs. Miller and 
Lux. The attempts made to capture them last year were 
unsuccessful. 


A Plucky Woman. 


A DISPATCH to the Record-Herald from Monument, 
Col., says that Mrs. C. B. Wilson, wife of the station 
agent at that place, accidentally shot her husband whi!e 
hunting yesterday. He dropped to the ground insensilble, 
but the plucky woman, although weighing less than 115 

- pounds, carried the man, who weighs 155 pounds, a quar 
ter of a mile up-the mountainside to the tracks of tlic 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. She then signalled a 
fast freight, which stopped and took the injured man. 
aboard. ?, 





A Winter Hunting Camp. 


Durinc the coming winter, a multitude of gunners wil! g° 
South to spend a longer or shorter time. Each one naturally 
wants to go where he can get plenty of good shooting at moderate 
expense. All who parame such a trip will be interested in 
the advertisement of Mr. H. H. Powell, located on the Seaboard 
Air Line, at Cheraw, S. C., which appears on another page, 2nd 
which tells v fully what Mr. Powell has to offer in the 
direction of good and varied sport and comfortable living. Among 
the attractions of this place are wide and well stocked territory. 
comfortable housing-for individuals or families, and competent 
guides who know the shooting grounds, 








By the grassy edge of a shallow pool, 
Where shore birds wade and rest; 
Yonder the roaring surf on the beach 
And billows’ silvery crest; 

A pile of eel grass, sticks and hay, 
A rough board placed behind, 

A haven of rest for the weary man, 
The sportsman’s blind. 


Decoys are planted out before 
Where shadows come and go; 
The sun sinks lower in the west, 
The clouds begin to glow. 
The heron’s croak, the curlew’s wail 
Come drifting down the wind; 
Ah, who once there will e’er forget 
The sportsman’s blind? 
WHISTLER. 


In New England. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
A report from Dr. Raymond, of Rehoboth, just at hand 
says both quail and partridges have nearly disappeared 
in spite of the fact that some were liberated by the Ana- 
wan Club last year. A few have been seen. He says the 
jaws are generally well observed. 

Mr. Gilmore writes from Lenox that the Sunday law is 
constantly violated. He is also told. on good authority 
that gunners are shooting pheasants and deer. The law 
against the sale nf woodcock and ruffed grouse is fairly 
well observed, owing mainly to the co-operation of the 
residents, though, of course, there are exceptions. There 
was some shooting by “sooners” before the opening of 
the season. The local club, he informs me, has employed 
a warden for three years without any assistance from 
the State, and no warden from outside comes into the 
place. Under these circumstances, ‘the thinks, it is no 
more than fair that the State should give them a paid 
deputy. 

The town of Coleraine, Franklin county, bordering on 
Vermont, like all other towns in that county, lays without 
the quail zone, nevertheless, Mr. Russell, of the local 
club, writes that the hunters are after quail some at the 
present time. This, of course, is a surprise. Mr. Russell 
has been active in the cause of game protection for many 
years. 

Letters have come in from two more towns of Wor- 
cester county. Mr. Colby, of Barre, writes that both 
quail and ruffed grouse are very scarce. A letter from 
Princeton reports no quail and few partridges. It may 
be that these informants may find more birds later in 
the season. 

Mr. C. A. Taft, of Whitinsville, on the occasion of a 
recent call, said that he was surprised to read in -the 
writer’s reports so many expressions favorable to a close 
season for a period of years. He very justly remarked 
that the opinions of men who are not practical sports- 
men are entitled to less weight than the views of those 
who are such. This position seems to me sound, and the 
object of your correspondent in presenting to the read- 
ers of Forest AND STREAM the views of those men who 
have sent them in is to let the sportsmen know, as far 
as possible, what people think should be done to increase 
the number of our game birds, or, at any rate, to prevent 
their ultimate extermination. It is not strange that men 
who have not made an exhaustive study of the under- 
lying principles of protection nor had an opportunity to 
learn from years of experience in the covers in pursuit 
of game, should say we must first of all prevent the kill- 
ing, whether by foxes, cats, skunks, etc., or by the man 
with a gun. But it should not be forgotten that a close 
period is no remedy for the destruction of the elements 
nor that of the natural enemies of game. 

Had the years 1901-2 been closed to quail shooting ir 
New England, more birds would probably have died from 
starvation in the winter of 1903, but no more been left 

alive in the spring of that year, and those sportsmen who 
derived needed recreation by hunting birds in 1901-2 
would have been deprived of their favorite pastime, and 
to no purpose. 

I know of no one who by long experience and intelli- 
gent observation is more competent to state the valid 
objections to long periods of close time than Mr. Tait, 
and if he should see fit to present his views to ycur read- 
ers 1 am sure they would be read with a great deal of 
interest, and I hope he will do so. 

Mr. Taft has recently returned from his camp at Shaw 
Pond, near Flagstaff. He was accompanied by Mr. Will- 
iam Taft and Mr. Hazeltine, of Whitinsville. They had 
guides and secured a deer apiece and a good number, of 
partridges. The abundance of game and the delightful 
weather made the outing one of rare pleasure. 

Mr. A. B. F. Kinney, of Worcester, recently passed 
through Boston on his return from what he describes as 
i restful trip to Deer Island (Moosehead Lake), Me. He 
was in camp two weeks and says, “I shot all I wanted 
\o.” He did not stay for a moose, feeling that he alregdy 
had his share of them. He expresses the opinion from 
his observation that moose are increasing in Maine. “Hc 
ays summer campers are killing more deer than ~the 
:portsmen, and should be prohibited from taking a rifle 
into the woods with them. 

At Chatham there is still some shooting of winter yel- 
lowlegs and bull peep, although the shore bird shooting 
is near the end for this season. Frank Eldridge, of the 
steamer Lexington, on Tuesday secured about 100 birds, 
mostly bulls, at North Beach. At the upper end of 

Chatham Beach, formerly a good place for shore birds, 
t is now grassed over and makes a capital place for black 

iucks. The flight of seafowl is somewhat backward —on 
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account, it is thought, of the moderate weather that has 
prevailed this month. Mr. Sewall, of Waltham, and a 
friend have got good bags at the Beach the past week, 
and hunters using the blinds at East Harwich are having 
good shooting. A party of fifteen young men from Cape 

towns in camp at Sandy Neck, off Barnstable, are get- 

ting a good number of coot. Coot are bedding in off 

ene and great sport is looked for there in a few 

ays. 

At Morris Island there is excellent fox hunting. Barney 
Taylor and his brother captured three fine ones in a 
couple of hours while making a detour of the island. 

Mr. George Westinghouse, of Lenox, has received sev- 
eral wild deer from Montana the past week to place in 
a deer preserve he is establishing on a portion of his 
Erskine Park estate in that town. 

If one has plenty of money he may get quite an ossort- 
ment of game birds now in the Boston market. There 
are rice and railbirds from Virginia, beetle-head plover 
and yellowlegs from the Cape in limited numbers, and 
very choice black and mallard ducks, to say nothing of 
the Scotch grouse and black cock. 

Commissioners Field and Delano have returned from 
their trip to Newfoundland and other Maritime Prov- 
inces. During their absence they had an opportunity to 
learn something of the feelings and opinions of the New- 
foundlanders on the fishery question. Your correspon- 
dent has not yet had an opportunity to interview them 
as yet, but hopes to very soon. 

L. W. Morrison, of Braintree, has been fined $33 for 
having twenty-two short lobsters. 

Hundreds of sportsmen are reported in the region 
about Lake Winnipisseogee, where the season is now at 
its best. An Andover ,hunter. got a_nine-point buck 
which. dressed 165 pounds. Mr. S. Smith, of Meredith, 
captured a fine deer in the vicinity of Red Hill, in Moul- 
tonborough. Dr. W. P. Hough and L. B. Woodman re- 
cently returned from a trip of ten days in the neighbor- 
hood of Stewartstown, bringing out three deer. But the 
most valuable quarry was that of Mr. Peverly, a well 
known trapper of Northfield, who secured a silver-gray 
fox in a trap he had set in Canterbury. This species of 
fox is very rare and the pelt brings a large price. About 
one a year in New Hampshire is the usual catch. 

A strange wild animal has of late been frightening 
people in Derry, N. H., and Mr. J. M. Hood, of Mel- 
rose, who has seen it, expresses the opinion that it is a 
genuine South American puma. At any rate, whatever it 
is, the people are in hopes it will fall to the gun of some 
Nimrod before long. 

It is reported that Lyndborough Mountains, in Hills- 
borough county, are infested with wildcats, three of 
which were shot this week by Mr. Doliver, of that town. 
Mr. Doliver says he would not care to have a scrap with 
either of them if cornered. . 

Mr. Barry, of Temple, writes that he would be glad to 
sell the fourteen deer that have been feeding in his clover 
field all the fall, and would throw in a few rabbits in the 
bargain. Some Massachusetts gunners have been getting 
fine bags of ruffed grouse in southern New Hampshire. 

Shipments of deer at Bangor on Tuesday numbered 
fifty-one, on Wednesday the receipts were fifty-eight, on 
Thursday sixty-three. On Tuesday, the second day of 
the open season, eight moose were brought into Bangor. 
One of these was secured by E. B. Reed, of Boston. From 
Masardis Messrs. C. Corliss and L. E. -Griffin brought out 
deer. W. W. Sprague brought one from Brownville. 

Bostonians who came out Wednesday with deer were 
J. H. Hanson, C. H. Rollins, Dr. C. A. Pratt and F. W. 
Reynolds. Messrs. R. L. Hornby and H. H. Shumway, 
of Boston, and W. Smith and D. B. Clark, of Spring- 
field, Mass., secured deer. The latest reports are that 
deer are coming down from the woods in surprising num- 
bers. On the afternoon express from Greenville there 
were brought twenty-seven deer. 

Two members of the State Association, Messrs. Clark 
and Royce, have recently returned from a very success- 
ful trip to New Brunswick, but I must defer particulars 
till my next writing. CENTRAL, 


Sport in Newfoundland. 





With a Biack Fly Recipe. 


St. Joun’s, Newfoundland, Oct. 13.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The fishing season is now over, and the sports 
have taken to their guns. This has been a record sea- 
son for fish and fishermen. Visiting sportsmen, prin- 
cipally American anglers, came in larger numbers this 
year than ever. All the visitors, with one or two excep- 
tions, enjoyed prime sport. One gentleman vented his 
grievances in ForREST AND STREAM. He complained of 
the flies, and the tenor of his letter showed that he 
unduly irritated himself. He said that even if the fish 
had been more plentiful and the flies less troublesome 
he would not have stopped longer, ne matter what the 
inducements offered. An angler who is not philosopher 
enough to keep cool when the flies are troublesome 
and busy ought to stay in the city in the hot weather. 
Flies are a nuisance, but surely no angler expects to go 
into the virgin wilderness in Julygor August without 
meeting flies. Some anglers exaggerate the torments 
of these little pests and excite‘ themselves. If an 
angler could only take the flies as.a part of the day’s 
work and keep cool, the flies would not be half as 
troublesome. My own experience last season proved 
this. An old woodsnian told me long ago that the best 
thing to do when the flies were very bad was to “keep 
cool”; “keep your hair on.”. “Don’t get excited, as 
that cuts no ice with nippers,” and I think this is very 
good advice. I would give, for the benefit of future 
anglers, two receipts that I have proved to be golden, 






One, for use in the day, is composed of Sweet or olive 
oil and carbolic acid in the same proportion as the 
famous silver standard—sixteen to one. Sixteen parts 
oil and one carbolic acid. This mixed well in about 
a half pint bottle will last for four or five days. The 
angler can carry a small vest-pocket phial and fill it 
every morning, and this much will do him for the day. 
Rubbed on the head, face, neck and hands, it retains its 
odor till the ‘oil evaporates. It is harmless, and the 
oil preserves the skin from serious sunburn, and pre- 
vents it from breaking. I have found it one of the 
most pleasant of fly mixtures, and one that the flies dis- 
like heartily. 

When the flies are troublesome in camp and one can’ 
sleep without being badly bitten, then they prove to be 
2 veritable nuisance. This year we tried what we call 
“Scott’s patent,” and I can recommend it unreservedly 
as the best remedy I have ever used. When we retired 
for the night we first laced the front of our camp to 
keep out wanderers, then lit a candle, got the top of a 
meat tin, bent it double, so it would hold a spoonful 
or two of powder, stuck it into a piece of a stick, held 
it over the candle, poured into it a couple of spoon- 
fuls of Keating’s insect powder (a can of which can 
be had for a few cents), held the receptacle till it be- 
came red hot and the powder burned. This caused a 
smoke that, while it was not disagreeable to us, simply 
mesmerized and paralyzed the mosquitoes that lined 
the camp in myriads, and rendered them perfectly harm- 
iess during the whole night. We proved the efficacy 
of this every night for nine nights, and I was so pleased 
with it that I resolved to tell Forest AND STREAM, so 
that your numerous readers will reap the benefit another 
season. There is no doubt about the efficacy of this 
recipe, because we proved it under the most trying 
circumstances. 

Large as the number of visitors was this season, it 
promises to be much larger next year. Already several 
parties have arranged to come along for the salmon 
and sea trout fishing, and have engaged rooms along 
the railway line. And there is room enough and fish 
in plenty for all. There are thousands of lakes, ponds 
and rivers on the island, and they all contain fish. There 
are no restrictions whatever; no license fee, and anglers 
can fish anywhere. And all agree that a man (with or 
without his family) can live cheaper for a month or so 
in Newfoundland and get more sport than anywhere 
else yet discovered. The visitors one and ali with 
whom your correspondent came in contact were en- 
raptured with the climate and scenery. 

Many of your readers will regret to hear that Mr. H. 
A. Morine, general passenger agent for the Reid New- 
foundland Railway Co., has resigned that position and 
gone into a more remunerative position in the city. 
Mr. Morine proved himself to be a courteous and oblig- 
ing official while in office, and many American visitors 
will miss him next season. Mr. W. J. Hamilton has 
now been appointed, so that prospective visitors need- 
ing information should write to him or Mr. Willie B. 
Reid, vice-president Reid Newfoundland Co. As all 
the officials have orders from headquarters to be cour- 
teous and obliging to visitors, and as all the railway 
men are noted for theiz kindliness to strangers, visitors 
can get all the information neéded either On arrival 
here or by writing to addresses given above. 

The shooting season for grouse opened Sept. 20. 
Fearing the grouse would become extinct, there was a 
close season for one whole year. While some good 
bags were reported, sportsmen say that we should have 
two more years close season in order to give them a 
chance to be nearly as plentiful as they were. Another 
great drawback is that the snipe shooting season opens 
Sept. 1, and grouse shooters say that the snipe shooters 
played havoc with the partridge and that very few 
full coveys were to be found when they got on the 
grounds on Sept. 15. Further, some “cute” sportsmen 
shot over the barrens on Sundays and got ahead of the 
legitimate shooters. Some of these Sunday sports have 
been caught, and they have paid so dearly for their 
day’s work that they will scarcely trouble it again. 
The police are out after others-and expect to rake in 
several other Sunday men during the next few days. 
If they succeed, it is probable that the Sunday men 
will buy their birds in future, as they will come much 
cheaper. 

Judge Prouse, than whom we have no better informed 
or keener all-round sportsman, writing of our grouse 
in an interesting essay in the Newfoundland Quarterly 

for October, says: “The correct description is the 
willow grouse (Tetrao saliceti). He is a distinguished 
member of the great family of the Tetraonide, all north- 
ern birds; they range from the capercaillie or cock of 
the woods, weighing 17 pounds—an inhabitant of north- 
ern Sweden and Lapland—to the little Rocky Moun- 
tain grouse of less than one pound. The willow grouse 
weighs from 23 to 27 ounces, while the rock grouse, of 
American ptarmigan (Tetrao lagopus rupestris) is 
smaller than its congener and rarely exceeds 20 ountes. 
The habitat of the rock grouse is high mountains. In 
Newfoundland it is only found on the south and west 
of the island.” He suggests that Scotch grouse and 
black cock should be introduced into the country, and 
they probably will before long. ce 





WE quote from the paper on grouse shooting by 
Judge Prowse in the Newfoundland Quarterly this 
description of a sport in which many Americans have 
participated: 

The journey down to the barrens, whether by road 
or rail, is always pleasant. You are out for a holiday, 
there is a freedom from all restraint; care and anxiety 
and all earthy troubles and worries are for the time 
banished far away. The fresh sparkling wer, the 
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breath of the pine wood, the fresh breezy air 
oom delightful, and above all there is the joyous an- 
ticipation of good sport on the morrow. Every now 
and. then there are kindly greetings on the road; you 
meet your old friends of former trips— What about 
the birds, Mick?” “Well, you see,” says he, “I’m tuk 
up with the vyage, and so I don’t be follying the 
country, but the bys that’s be after the cows seed a 
few scattered coveys about the Burnt Hills and the Look 
Out. I don’t be thinking they’re powerful plenty at all. 
Your informant is probably a shooter himself, and this 
pessimistic report is a dodge to keep a few birds for his 
own gun. By and by you meet another more genial 
and inventive livier, and with an air of simple , candor 
and veracity he says: “How be the birds? Well, I 
never heard tell on the like. Jim Malone cum across 
the country from beyant tudder day, may be a week 
agone last Sunday, he had nara dog, he never stepped 
off the pat and begob he put ten fine coveys to wing. 
I knew one gifted artist in mendacity who promised an 
exalted personage royal sport. “Come out to me, Sir 
William, and I’ll show you thirteen fine coveys. The 
reality, after a hard day’s tramp, materialized into one 
solitary old cock. However, all things come to an. end, 
and by night-fall you have reached your destination— 
either a camp in the woods, or your headquarter at 
a fisherman’s house. : 

It is worth while to make the journey for such a 

kindly welcome. All the village has foregathered in 
your honor—the old man and the boys are soon puffing 
away with your tobacco, the guns are always a special 
object of attraction, and all the queer odds and ends 
of tinned provisions are turned over and examined. In 
the meantime the mistress and the girls are busy about 
your supper. 
P aecanin you go early to bed, and don't take too 
much of the “craytur.” There is no need to rouse you 
in the early morn, you are off before dawn; the dread 
of some keener sportsman cutting you off lends wings 
to your movements, and before sunrise you are climb- 
ing the hills. We breast the long ascent; it takes it 
out of us a bit. We stay a moment to draw breath; the 
sun is just touching the eastern hills with a soft roseate 
light, below us lies the bay with its brown-sailed fishing 
boats and its purple islands. Through the pure air for 
miles away we can see the gleam o{ white houses, be- 
hind the dark pine woods, the fir-clad hills, the broad 
open moors, interspersed with verdant marshes in the 
long distance, seem as bright and green as the new 
mown meadows. The wild far-stretching moorland that 
lies before us has a beauty of its own. Everywhere 
there are wild flowers and low berry-bearing shrubs 
with clear bright purling streams and endless lakes; 
much of the open country is stern, wild and bare, but 
it has a weird beauty of its own, and the clear exhilar- 
ating atmosphere braces you like a subtle tonic. 

Before we commence our day’s sport, let me say one 
word about your Newfoundland guide. In his old 
canvas jacket and patched moleskin trousers, your Terra 
Novian fisherman is not so picturesque a figure as the 
Scotch gillie in the garb of old Gal; but for keenness 
of sight, for knowledge of birds and their habits, for 
accuracy in marking where the coveys pitch, for en- 
durance and walking powers, and above all, for courtesy 
and kindly manners, I will back him against the best 
of the bra Highlanders that ever drank the mountain 
dew, or scratched himself in the early dawn. If you 
make a bad miss he will always find an excuse for you 
—“Sure, they’re as wild as hawks; the devil wouldn’t kill 
the like of ‘em.” 

I remember one day five birds rose, two crossed as 
I fired, and both came down. My companion killed 
right and left, and I finished off the fifth bird with my 
second barrel.” The whole thing was a pure fluke, but 
our guide turned to two old fishermen who were cruis- 
ing the hills—“Dat’s the way, Paddy,” said he, “they’re 
doing it all day.” 

All the English and American sportsmen who have 
visited Newfoundland—Selous, Millais, Pritchard the 
novelist, and Vanderbilt the millionaire, speak in the 
highest terms of the never-failing cheerfulness, their 
patient endurance of fatigue, the remarkable knowledge 
of all woodcraft and habits of the caribou shown by 
their Newfoundland guides. All unanimously declare 
that no better companions, for the woods and wild 
sport, can be found anywhere. And now— 


“Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open—what the covert yields.” 


Out range the dogs, away they go, with a rushing 
gallop right and left across the wind, by and by you 
notice Grouse is on a hot scent, Don and Ranger take 
it up, and you get excited and nervously finger your 
gun, you work the ground carefully all over, but it 
ends in a fiasco. The birds have lain there all night, 
and at early dawn they have flown to the feeding 
ground. On go the dogs again. Presently you notice 
Grouse begins to draw. He has the birds this time all 
right. As you mount the next low hill you see him 
just below, his lashing tail has become stiff, and with 
head outstretched and rigid body he slowly moves 
along, until at last he stands as motionless as if carved 
in stone. Ranger and Don, as they mount the ridge, 
suddenly catch sight of Grouse, and at once you see 
them also transformed into statuesque canines back- 
ing their companion. 

Slowly you saunter up to Grouse. Mick—your man 
with the Celtic temperament—may be excited, but if 
you are a genuine sportsman you will keep cool. You 
have. broken in your dogs; you know them well, and 
you know, too, that if you get flurried they will soon 
copy your example. 

As you approach Grouse, slowly and cautiously he 
- moves ahead. While you have been walking up to him 
the birds have also moved on, not far, but still further 
off than the old dog considers the correct thing. You 
look about you, wondering where on earth are the 
birds? When, whirr! there is a startling sound, and a 
dozen brown birds are in the air scudding away; with 
your right barrel you pick off the old cock, and with 
your left down goes another, shot through the back 
‘he lies with wings outstretched. Mick declares, “Begob, 
it was a great shot,” but you know in your hear that it 
was plain and easy, and that you would be the veriest 
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duffer if you had missed them. All the same your 
sportman’s vanity admits the soft impeachment—“Not 
bad, Mick.” The remaining birds have taken refuge in 
a big tuck—a lot of stunted spruces on the hillside lead- 
ing down to the brook. They are scattered and lie 
close. This is the prettiest shooting of all, and one 
and by one you work them all out, getting every variety 
of shot; and if you are in good form you will bag 
nearly the whole covey. . f 

On you go over the barrens, meeting birds more or 
jess—singly and in coveys—and by the brooks an odd 
snipe. Presently, about 11 o’clock, you look about for 
a place to boil the kettle. 

This is the most delightful time of all for Mick. The 
amount of “tay” a good hearty Newfoundlander will 
swallow is something incredible. He won't eat so 
much meat, unless you force it on him; but after you 
have done, he loves to refill the pot and go at it again. 

The knowing shooter takes a good long time over 
his lunch. In the middle of the day is the worst time 
for the birds, while the late afternoon and evening are 
the best. On the return tramp all the scattered coveys 
will be found in their old haunts. By this time you will 
be a bit stiff and tired, and probably good shot as you 
undoubtedly may be, you will miss an occasiorial chance; 
but you have had a good day’s sport, a good tramp, 
and you will enjoy your supper as if you had earned it. 

A good day’s grouse shooting in Newfoundland ai- 
fords as fine a sport as there is in the world. This, at 
least, is the opinion of Admiral Sir. W. R. Kennedy— 
the best all-round sportsman in the British Navy. 

The habitat of the rock grouse is high mountains. 
In Newfoundland it is only found on the south and west 
of the island. Both species are spread over Hudson 
Bay, Labrador, and the Arctic regions of North Amer- 
ica. The Scotch grouse has been naturalized is Sweden. 
It seems to me desirable that an attempt should be 
made to introduce both the black cock and the grouse 
into this country; more efforts shorld also be made 
to re-introduce the moose. The funds obtained from 
deer and licenses for sporting dogs might very well be 
set apart for the laudable purpose of preserving our 
rivers, and stocking valuable game birds on our wild 
lands. 

The native grouse is being rapidly thinned out; I 
know many places from whence it has entirely disap- 
peared. An effort has been made to prevent the ex- 
tinction of one of the most valuable game birds in the 
world, by stopping all shooting for one year and putting 
back the opening season until October. We shall see 
this year how it has worked. Grouse being mainly a 
ground bird can be easily decimated. 

In the August Cornhill, 1905, I discussed the question 
ot grouse disease, and proposed, as a remedy, to mate 
the home birds with our hardier and stronger breed. 
Mr. Reginald I. Smith, K.C., the editor, intends to 
try the experiment. To be successful it will have to 
be carried out on a large scale, 


Big Game in Quebec. 


MontTREAL, Oct. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: “Re- 
port Your Luck to Forest AND StrEAM.” Well, then, 
here goes our luck. There were two of us, Frank R. and 
I, and when we left Montreal for our trip we had a 
rather faint idea where we were going to. Somebody 
had told us such and such a place was good for deer and 
partridge, and we took their word and went in that direc- 
tion. We went by Grand Trunk Railway to Lennoxville. 
got there at midnight and slept in the waiting room till 
5 the next morning, then we took the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to Cookshire; there we found that the “guy” 
who was to drive us to our camp did not show up, and 
no one else in the town would take us, so we bundled 
ourselves into the cars again over the Michigan Central 
Railroad to Sawyerville, six miles away, and got a team 
there at a ruinous price, to take us. Then away we 
started on our thirty-five-mile drive. It took us over 
seven hours to get within five miles of our camp, and lo, 
and behold, we found that the remaining five miles were 
impassable for the team. The old lumber road had not 
been used for five years, and windfalls blocked the road 
every few yards, and after chopping through a few we 
came across a large elm and gave the job up; so we 
bundled out the stuff and let the team go. As it was 
getting dark, we concluded to wait till morning before 
we dared to tackle the trail; so we made a sort of lean-to 
and all went to sleep. ; 

Next morning at 7 we started to pack the stuff, each 
carrying about sixty pounds tied over our backs in bags 
and left the remainder for another portage, and then, gun 
in hand, away we piked. Tell you what, that five miles 
was the worst I ever struck. The pack ropes nearly 
strangled us, and if we sat down for a rest it was a job 
to get up again, and every short distance we would run 
foul of a windfall, and you’d get your body over the log 
and have the pack on the other side, and would have a 
regular tug-of-war getting it over, and then it would 
come with a run and knock us down. We flushed par- 
tridges all along the trail but were too heart miserable to 
even look at them, much less shoot. Then we struck a 
bog and our waterproof leather boots did their duty man- 
fully by. leaking like sieves. Then we struck two steep 
mountains, and the Lord only knows what not in the 
misery line. After four hours of plugging we struck the 
camp. The camp, I say, but what a shack it was. It was 
an old lumber camp built about fifteen years ago and not 
used for over five years. We were told we would find it 
in good shape, but alas! half the roof was down, the 
flooring was all gone, the door was off, the stove lay in a 
corner all. smashed to bits; numerous empty bottles lying 
around told the tale of a big drunk, a fight, and then a 
rough house. Well, well, it was raining and we were 
tired out for fair, so cursing our luck we got a fire going, 
boiled some coffee and fried some bacon, and I made 
some flapjacks and we dug right in. 

After dinner we set to work to repair the camp a bit, 
and with the aid of an ax and some nails, and taking 
some logs from the stable, we succeeded in making 
things look a little better. Then supper and then to bed, 
6:30. Oh, but we were tired out. We arranged the cedar 
boughs in the upper bunk, crawled up, then under the 
blankets—clothes, boots and all on—and were asleep in 
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a few minutes. But alas! like most lumber camps, it was 
infested with fleas, and we more than caught it. But we 
went to sleep again and were awakened about 12 by 
Frank’s dog giving tongue, so evidently something was 
prowling around, likely a bear or bobcat. 

The next morning we made another portage and packed 
the remainder of our stuff, hiding the Goce in the brush, 
Our loads this time were not so bad, or else we were used 
to it and did not feel it so badly. Frank carried a bag 
full tied around his neck and shoulders. I carried a grip 
with 300 shotgun and 150 rifle shells in it, strapped to my 
shoulders ; and then we had the numerous pockets of our 
hunting coats packed with all sorts of things (by the 
way, these hunting coats were a godsend to us, and the 
amount of game and stuff a fellow can carry in one of 
them is marvellous). Then, rifles in hand, we piked. 
We came across about a dozen partridges along the road, 
but as our scatter guns were at camp we only got oiie 
with the rifles. Well, we did not find this trip nearly so 
bad as the last one, but were glad enougli wlien we struck 
camp. We were sSomewliat surprised to see 4 man there 
smoking and quite at liome. He told us he was out 
“gumming” for spruce gum and was on his way to the 
Van Dyke camps, in New Hampshire, a few miles away. 
In him we struck a Klondyke. He knew every foot of 
the country and goes out “gumming” every fall, carrying 
a blanket, ax and grub across his back and rifle in hand. 
He makes trips for a week or ten days, and then back to 
his so-called farm (300 acres—two cleared, rest brus!) 
and then off again. Some days he gathers as much as 
five pounds of gum, and, at $1 a pound, it pays. Well, 
we had dinner, he cooked it, and we got him to promise 
to stay with us the three weeks without paying him a. 
cent, only feeding him. “Bill” looked down upon shot- 
guns and would only use a rifle; he had a .40-72. 

The following morning we went on a partridge hunt, 
and Frank atl did some awful muffing at first, and 
“Bill” ridiculed the idea of wing-shooting, claiming that 
it was only by chance a bird was killed on the wing. Well, 
the first day we only got five birds and missed about 
twenty-five. - Frank ran across two deer and let drive at 
them with buckshot, but it seemingly only hastened thei: 
speed. 1 had a shot at a fox at fifty yards, but failed io 
get him. 

The next day we struck for an old clearing about three 
miles away. We all carried rifles and got two pattridges 
on the way. At the clearing we lay down behind stumps 
and still-hunted, and after an hour or so Frank got a 
pot at a fine big buck with his .44-40 carbine, and down 
went his flag. We chased him for a mile but he got 
away from us, and we concluded that the .44-40 is not 
nearly powerful enough to stop a deer unless struck in a 
very vital spot. “Bill” fired at a doe on the way back, 
but did not connect. The next day we went after par- 
tridge again, and steadicd down in our shooting and got 
about half our birds, bringing in about fifteen betweeti us. 
“Bill” had gone off in another direction to interview a 
deadfall that he had set some months back, and did not 
show up till long after dark, and reported having had a 
running shot at a bear and that the deadfall was down. 

Next day we went back to the clearing and each of us 
got a crack at a deer. Mine was a running shot at 300 
yards at which I pumped five .38-55 in vain. “Bill” had 
nothing in his rifle and snapped three times at his, and 
by the time he fished some shells out of his clothes the 
deer was gone. Frank struck his between the eyes and 
it dropped in its tracks. It was a three-year-old doe and 
weighed about 100 pounds dressed. We had a hard job 
getting it back to camp. Then we had fresh meat for a 
change, 

The next couple of days we hunted partridge and aver- 
aged about ten or twelve a day between us. Our camp 
was within twenty-five yards of a brook, and every morn- 
ing we saw fresh signs of deer there, and one morning 
we saw the marks of a moose and heard him calling 
during the day. We tried to call him but it did not 
work. On the following day I got a squint at him as | 
was sitting down near the old clearing; he was about 400 
yards away and was just at the edge of the bush. | 
crawled on my stomach to get nearer, but he must have 
wirded me, as when I raised my head he was nowhere to 
be seen. I kicked myself that I did not let fly at him 
at first. 

Thus we spent our time. The last week was the best 
of all, as we got four deer between us. I got my two 
in one afternoon. I was lying behind a stump waiting 
for a “pot” at the clearing and went into a doze; I awoke 
with a start and there were a buck and a doe calmly nib- 
bling at the grass not 100 yards away. Two shots from 
my .38-55 and one dropped in its tracks, the other one 
(the buck) with flag down went flying for the bush, 
and after running about 200 yards dropped dead. The 
first one was shot right through the heart, but it was 
torn up terribly inside. Frank got his buck one-quarter 
mile from camp, walked right on top of him, and with 
“Bill's” rifle in. his hands, one shot did the trick. “Bi!!” 
shot a does on his way to the deadfall and carried it to 
camp all by himself. We did not get a bear but saw 
traces of many. I saw one one day with my shotgun in 
hand, and only having No. 6 shot, let him go, which he 
lost no time. in doing. 

_ Our three weeks were up and we were a little tired of 
it, and then we had the terrible job of packing those th:ve 
deer and all the rest of the stuff, including about 100 
partridge, over the five miles. We expected to do it «I! 
in one day, but alas! it took us a day and a half, Dut 
we had plenty of time, as the team was to meet us te 
following evening. 

following evening and we had six hours to spare, and it 
proved to be more too, as the team was five hours late. 
Here we parted with “Bill” with promises to return next 
season. Then away we go home, getting into Montr-l 
Oct...13, looking like two hobos. 

Notes.—I have come to the conclusion that no light 
leather boot can be made waterproof. We used lum) 
man’s larigans with a small sole and heel, and while they 
were very easy and comfortable, they let in water |'! 
a sieve. Second, I am through with small caliber rit’ 
for deer shooting. Frank’s .44-40, though seemingly a |ig 
caliber, was not nearly powerful enough to stop a cd: 
unless hit in a very vital spot, and he lost three or fou! 
deer which, if hit with a .40-72, would have been dead 
meat. I used a .38-55, but am going to get a .40-72-- 
had to laugh at your editorial about shooting partridye 
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with No. 10 shot. We use 3% Dupont, 1% No. 6 chilled, 
and found it small enougli. Half the time three-fourths 
of the charge goes into trees and Slash, the bifd getiing 
very little of it. Most birds are killed withiti thifty 
yards, but it takes a terrible lot of killing to kill Catia- 
dian partridge. We both used Winchester pump gutis, 
full-choked, and they worked like a charm. No cylinder 
bore for me. Trap shooting is no practice for these 
birds at all. It is a case of snap shooting all the time, 
and repeatedly I have killed a bird with gun at hip; had 
to do it or get no shot. E.uiott JoHNson, Jr. 


The Quails of the United States." 


BY SYLVESTER D. JUDD, ASSISTANT, BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
(Continued from page 880.) 
General Habits of the B.bwhite. 


Tue habits of bobwhite, like those of many other birds, 
vary considerably, and the following, observed by E. W. 
Nelson, is a case in point. In 1875 the Wabash bottoms 
near Mount Carmel, Ill., were covered with a magnificent 
forest, quite tropical in the size and luxuriant gfowth of 
trees and other vegetation. Scattered hefe and there 
through the forest were small clearings platited to €oftt. 
Bobwhites were found about all of these cleafings, atid 
the males were commonly heard calling from the tops of 
tall trees in the edge of the bordering forest, and on more 
than one occasion were stalked and shot in the midst of 
the woods from tree tops more than 100 feet from the 
ground, When flushed in the cornfields the coveys 
dashed away into the forest, where they took refuge in 
the tree tops, thence sending forth their rallying call 
notes. 

There appears to be a tendency among bobwhites, at 
least in some regions, to a local migration. In certain 
sections, as in Virginia and Maryland, they commonly 
leave their summer homes on the approach of winter and 
congregate near the larger watercourses. In an old num- 
ber of the American Sportsman Lewis refers to this fall 
movement, and says: “At this period the birds are said 
to be running or traveling, and will not lie to a dog; and 
to pursue is lost time, as it will be found utterly impos- 
sible to keep up with them, no matter with what speed 
you attempt it.” 

The habits of the bobwhite during the hunting season 
are well known. The birds move about most actively 
and feed in the early morning and late afternoon. The 
best shooting is to be had the hour before sunset, in the 
places where the birds have decided to spend the night. 
They roost on the ground, forming a solid ring with 
tails in and heads out. In Virginia and Maryland the 
roosting places are almost never in the woods, though in 
Mecklenburg county, Va., the writer has found them in 
grassy, briery little clearings among pine woods. At 
Marshall Hall the birds were found roosting in the edges 
of woodland, orchards, patches of ragweed in wheat stub- 
ble, cornfields, truck plats, broomsedge, dewberry and 
blackberry tangles, pastures and fence corners. In Massa- 
chusetts Edward A. Preble found no roosts in the open 
fields, but found them among scrub oaks and in tall pine 
forests. Bobwhites habitually use a roosting ground 
again and again. A covey of a dozen, found the middle 
of November, 1899, at Marshall Hall, resorted to a cor- 
ner of a peach orchard for eight consecutive nights, and 
during December, 1902, a covey of fifteen on the Roanoke 
River bottom used a narrow strip of cockleburr, ragweed 
and smartweed for ten consecutive nights. It is interest- 
ing to note that, although quail seek the woods for shelter 
from enemies during the day, they generally regard the 
open as safer at night. 

It is the general opinion that with the oncoming of 
winter the bobwhite is found less often in the open fields, 
where withered herbaceous plants afford but scant pro- 
tection from enemies, than in dense bushy briery coverts 
and woods. 

In Maryland and Virginia the scattered and depleted 
coveys after the shooting season evidently unite into 
large bevies. Their favorite resort in severe weather is 
a bank with southern exposure and suitable food supply. 


At Marshall Hall during one of the heaviest snowfalls . 


of the season, when the Potomac was frozen over and the 
thermometer near zero, a covey was always to be found 
on the southeast side of a steep bank bordering a large 
swamp. Here the birds found food and warmth, for the 
rays of the sun fell on this slope so directly that even 
when the snow elsewhere lay from three to six inches 
deep it was here melted or remained only in patches. It 
was noticeable that when snow was on the ground the 
birds ventured only a few rods from cover, a fact that 
apparently indicated their appreciation of danger from 
the numerous hawks and foxes. At Kinsale, Va., the 
writer found bobwhites crossing open fields when there 
was an inch or two of snow, though for the most part 
they kept close to cover. In April and May the birds 
again venture out into the open, and they breed when 
vegetation is sufficiently grown to conceal the nests. 

At Marshall Hall little oval pits in dry soil, in which 
quail had been dusting, were found in various situations, 
usually under cover of weeds and bushes about the fields. 
Dusting is a part of the toilet of all gallinaceous and 
many other birds, and may also be a protection against 
vermin. 


Bobwhite as an Ally of the Farmer. 


In summing up the relations of the bobwhite to agri- 
culture it will be well to emphasize certain facts developed 
by our investigation of its food habits. In the first place, 
careful observations at Marshall Hall, where the acreage 
under cultivation is large and the bobwhite abundant, and 
‘ess extended investigations elsewhere afford no evidence 
ihat the species does appreciable injury to crops of grain 

r fruit. Further, its habit of destroying weed seeds is 
of much economic importance. For instance, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that in the States of Virginia and 
North Carolina, from Sept. 1 to April 30, the season 
vhen the largest proportion of weed seed is consumed 

y birds, there are four bobwhites to each square mile 
of land, or 354,820 in the two States. The crop of each 
hird hclds half an ounce of seeds and is filled twice a 
cay. Since at each of the two daily meals weed seeds 
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constitute at least half the contents of the crop, or a 
quarter of an ounce, a half ounce daily is consumed by 
each bird. On this basis the total consumption of weed 
seeds by bobwhites from Sept. 1 to April 30 in Virginia 
and North Catolina: amounts to 1,341 tons. It is to be 
remembeted also that if it were not for foxes, hawks and 
trespassing pot huntets the birds would be more abundant 
and their services corres: ndingly greater. Insects form 
about one-third of the bobwhite’s diet from June 1 to 
Aug. 31; and a calculation similar to the one employed 
above shows that 340 tons of insects are destroyed during 
this period. 

Among the insects consumed by the bird are such very 
harmful pests as the Rocky Mountain locust, the chinch 
bug, the Colorado potato beetle, the Mexican cotton boll 
weevil, cutworms, the two cotton worms, and the army 
worm, The highly insectivorous chicks cause a propor- 
tionally greater destruction of insects than the adult 
birds. Further, while many other useful birds confine 
themselves to the woodland or swamp, or merely scout 
along waterways, hedges and fence rows, the bobwhite 
feeds directly among field crops. In the South it is found 
in cotton fields; in the North it delights in the ragweed- 
grown wheat stubble; in the West its favorite feeding 
ground is cornfields, and it often spends the night there 
instead of flying to cover, as do most birds. The facility 
with which it passes from field to field, either on foot 
or oft the witig, distributes its services to an unusual 
degree. 


Bobwhite as aa Asset of the Ferm. 


Every land owner should realize the value of the bob- 
white, and should demand from sportsmen a fair price 
for the birds killed on his property. With proper man- 
agement some farms of from 500 to 1,000 acres would 
probably yield a better revenue from bobwhites than from 
poultry. Many farms in North Carolina derive a regular 
income from this source. This is obtained by leasing the 
shooting right to wealthy sportsmen, who, in localities 
where birds are abundant, willingly pay considerable 
sums for the privilege. This is probably the most pro- 
fitable use to which certain poor lands in the South can 
be put. In some places in Maryland, Virginia and North 
Carolina the sportsman often pays the land owner from 
five to twenty-five cents for every bird shot. In other 
places the farmer or his boy is hired as guide to locate 
the quail. In addition the sportsman pays liberally for 
his board and otherwise adds to the farmer’s income. 
Wideawake farmers appreciate the fact that the genuine 
sportsman pays well for his sport and should discrimi- 
nate between him and the market hunter. Millions of 
dollars can be realized by the proper management of the 
quail crop of the United States. The time is perhaps not 
far distant when land owners will protect their game 
birds from foxes, injurious hawks and human poachers 
as diligently as they now do their poultry. The sooner 
the farmer realizes the value of the bobwhite and the fact 
that the market hunter is a bird exterminator, profiting 
at the land owner's expense, the better will be his chance 
of an income from his crop of quail. 


Bobwhite as Article of Food. 


Perhaps no game is more generally known and liked 
than quail. The flesh of the bobwhite is juicy, tender, 
delicately flavored, easily digested and nutritious. It is 
well adapted to the needs of invalids. To the farmer's 
table, where fresh meat is often not obtainable, this bird 
furnishes a welcome supply. No game is so much sought 
for in market, and ccuntless numbers are sold every year. 
The writer knows of a single dealer in Washington who 
in 1902 sold 100,000 quail. Yet the supply is far short of 
the demand, and the price is constantly rising. In con- 
nection with the present price, which is $3 to $5 a dozen, 
it is interesting to recall Audubon’s statement that in 
1810 these birds could be bought for twelve cents a dozen, 
and in 183: for fifty cents. Then they were on the tables 
of rich and poor alike. 


Bobwhite as an Object of Sprit. 


Edwyn Sandys says of the bobwhite: “He truly is the 
king of his race; and not alone that, for, in the opinion 
of hosts of enthusiastic sportsmen, he is the best bird 
that flies.” The well known author, T. S. Van Dyke, 
says: “Dear little bobwhite has brought more rest to the 
business-wearied soul, more new life to tired humanity 
than nearly all other American game combined.” The 
pursuit of many kinds of game is possible only in the 
distant wilderness, where traveling is difficult and the 
exposure incident to the sport may be dangerous to 
health; but the pursuit of the bobwhite belongs to open, 
accessible country, and is not too severe for men accus- 
tomed to a sedentary life. To thousands of such men 
quail hunting is the yearly means of restoration, and re- 
sults in a direct benefit to the community, though one 
not readily computed in money value. At the conserva- 
tive estimate, between 300,000 and 400,000 sportsmen go 
out from cities every fall to hunt bobwhite, which means 
a large expenditure of money, much of which goes to 
farmers who hold shooting land. Such revenue is time- 
ly, for it comes when farm work yields small returns and 
employment is welcome. Where non-resident licenses are 
required, with fee of from $5 to $25, the State also de- 
tives a direct income from the sport. 

The bobwhite deservedly stands at the head of Ameri- 
can game birds, because it lies so well to the dog, and 
when flushed springs from the earth like an arrow, de- 
manding a quick eye and a trained touch on the trigger 
to bring it to bag. When, at the advance of the hunter, 
the covey explodes like a bomb, his skill is sharply tested 
if he would bring one of the whirring, meteor-like pro- 
jectiles to the ground. Birds of a scattered covey are 
hard to find. Good authorities say that when they alight 
they remain quiet and compress their feathers to the 
body, with the result of. withholding the scent. Many 
sportsmen, therefore, before hunting a scattered covey, 
give them time to run about and leave scent. ; 

Paradoxical as it may seem, sportsmen exert a power- 
ful influence for the protection of bobwhite. Many indi- 
viduals and clubs own or lease large tracts, where they 
maintain the birds and shoot only the surplus. These en- 
thusiasts assist in the enforcement of game laws, restock 
depleted covers, and provide food for the birds in times 
of scarcity. Certain clubs are organized for the purpose 
of holding field trials, the object of which is to test the 


ability of competing dogs to find and point birds. As 
retrieving is not required, the birds are not shot. One 
of the best known patrons of field trials recently told the 
writer that he had not killed a bobwhite in ten years. 
A number of clubs control each a preserve of from 5,000 
to 20,000 acres, on which no shooting is allowe+—or, if 
permitted, is carefully regulated—and suitable measures 
are taken for protecting birds and facilitating their pro- 
pagation. These trials are held in a score or more of 
States, and in some of the larger contests more than a 
hundred dogs are entered. Some owners of field-trial 
dogs have preserves of their own, stocked with hundreds 
of pairs of bobwhites. Thousands of live birds for the 
above purposes are in demand at high prices. If the bob- 
white could be domesticated and reared in captivity for 
sale, the enterprise would doubtless be very profitable. 
From these facts it is evident that the sport of hunting 
bobwhite contributes to the health and happiness of thou- 
sands of men, and that in various ways it can be made 
to add to the prosperity of farmers and others interested. 


Aesthetic Value of Bobwhite. 


Much money has been spent, and well spent, merely 
for the enjoyment of the beauty and companionship of 
birds. For the protection of gulls and terns along the 
Atlantic coast thousands of dollars have been expended 
at the instance of bird lovers, in whose eyes these deli- 
cate and graceful creatures are the crowning attractions 
of marine landscape. In like manner the admirers of 
bobwhite derive zsthetic pleasure from his presence. To 
pastoral inland scenes—woodlots in a green mist of young 
leaves, summer grass fields and bushy pastures, brown 
stubble and skeleton cornfields—the bobwhite adds a dis- 
tinctive charm—homely, but none the less attractive. As 
the bird calls from the fence post or runs fearlessly across 
the road, the stroller can but admire its trim, alert figure 
and tasteful color pattern of black, white and brown, set 
off with delicate tintings of blue-gray. Its mellow whistle 
seems a proffer of good-fellowship, investing even a soli- 
tude with cheer, while the plaintive covey-call heard in 
the growing darkness to summon a scattered flock to the 
nightly resting place is one of the tenderest of evening 
sounds. Because of such traits the bird has made many 
friends, some of whom spend time and money to insure 
its undisturbed presence in their neighborhood. 


Decrease of Bobwhite. 


Every few years, on the recurrence of unsually severe 
winters with heavy snows which cover the food supply, 
great numbers of bobwhites perish, and sometimes in the 
northern part of its range the bird becomes almost ex- 
tinct. This unnecessary loss of life could be largely pre- 
vented if land owners and others interested would scatter 
a little grain in suitable places. This is done in some 
localities, as at Sandy Spring, Md., where H. H. Miller 
drives over the snow-covered country, scattering grain 
for the starving quail. The practice is worthy of general 
adoption. It is necessary only while the ground is snow- 
bound, and especially after sleet storms. 

The bobwhite has taken kindly to civilization and has 
followed the plow of the settler into new sections, so that 
with the advance of the farming area in the West, and 
especially in the Northwest, its range has been much ex- 
tended. 

There is little doubt, however, that, while the bobwhite 
is a fairly hardy and prolific species, its numbers are de- 
creasing in mvch, if not all. of its range, where not spe- 
cially protected. In the early fifties Lewis reported sixty- 
one birds killed in a day to a single muzzle-loader, and 
mentions 900 birds trapped on one estate in a season. 
Within the last few years the scarcity of bobwhites has 
been so notable that several projected field trials have 
been abandoned for lack of birds on which to try the 
dogs. : 

Severe winters, as already noted, are an occasional 
cause for a great decrease in the number of the birds, 
thovgh they increase rapidly with a few succeeding good 
seasons. In sections where the birds are still common 
unlimited slaughter is often indulged in by thoughtless 
hunters. Recent instances of such slaughter are on record, 
and the following may be cited: A bag of 175 birds to 
three guns in eight hours in the fall of 1902 at Tiffin, 
O.. another of 300 birds to a single gun in a day and a 
half in the fall of 1902, in Marshall county, Ky., and 
still another of 292 birds to three guns in a day in South 
Carolina during the same season. The value of this 
bird, both to the farmer and the sportsman, renders the 
question of its maintenance and increase one of much im- 
portance. So assiduously is the bobwhite sought by 
sportsmen and market hunters that intelligent and con- 
certed efforts are needed even to maintain its present 
numbers. 





[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


British Columbia Game. 


Vancouver, B.. C., Oct. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
We have had a good many Americans over for the 
hunting this year, and are pleased to welcome them, as 
they are nearly all good sportsmen, pay our license fee 
without grumbling, and are observing of our game laws. 

Big game in the Cassiar district has been very good 
this year, caribou being unusually plentiful. As far as I 
can learn everybody who has been up there has been suc- 
cessful in getting good specimens of goat, caribou, Stonei 
sheep and bear, while those who have really laid them- 
selves out to hunt them have also got moose. 

The hunting parties in the Bridge River and Chilcoten 
countries have not had such good luck as usual. This 
has been owing to the depredations of a number of Chil- 
coten Indians and also on account of several so-called 
fishing parties starting before the beginning of the sea- 
son, and not only breaking our laws but also acting in 
an unsportsmanlike manner to the other parties who re- 
spected the close season. Both Indians and whites will 
be well looked after in future, and anybody violating the 
laws will be prosecuted without mercy. 

A. Bryan WI.tiaMs, 
Prov, Game and Forest Warden. 
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Pickerel ; Fishing in Pennsylvania 
Mountain Lakes. 


THOUSANDs of years ago a vast sheet of ice came down 
from the north and swept into Pennsylvania, burying 
nearly the whole northern half to a depth, it is believed, 
from four to five miles. Ancient valleys of great size 
were blotted out; huge mountains had their caps de- 
stroyed, and were ground into small hills; new valleys 
were created, and new mountains built. Streams were 
diverted from their natural course and new channels 
cut out. 

This terrific convulsion of nature was particularly 
severe in northeastern Pennsylvania, in the section now 
known as Wayne, Susquehanna, Pike, Monroe, Lu- 
zerne, Lackawanna and Wyoming counties. To-day 
there is scarcely a vestige of the ancient land visible. 
Most of the hills and mountains which thickly dot the 
entire area of the counties named are modern excres- 
cences, built by the tremendous force of the huge 
mer-de-glace, which swept into Pennsylvania during 
what is known as the Ice Age. 

Huge tongues of ice, or properly speaking, glaciers, 
left long ridges of loose rocks, sometimes two and 
three hundred feet high, at their discharging points. 
These ridges or terminal moraines were sometimes 
thrown across a valley, down which a stream of water 
flowed, and the dams thus built by nature resulted in 
natural lakes of various sizes. In other instances, after 
the Ice Age passed away and the rocks comprising 
many of the moraines settled in places, forming depres- 
sions in their sides, some from ninety to one hundred or 
more feet in depth. Water from higher levels trickled 
through and bubbled up in the form of springs, and 
there was created another form of natural lakes called 
kettle holes. 

Kettle hole lakes are more enduring than lakes formed 
by the damming of a stream. The latter are usually 
shallow and rapidly filled by mud carried by the in- 
flowing streams, while the former are more enduring 
since there are no deposits save from the surrounding 
shores. In the eight or ten northeastern counties of 
Pennsylvania there are to-day at least five hundred lakes 
from fifty to four hundred acres each. A few centuries 
ago there were probably three times that many; most 
of them were inlet lakes, and some were as large nearly 
as.Lake George in New York State. The number has 
been. reduced through their having been filled up by the 
washings from the inlet streams and neighboring hills, 
and others are disappearing. 

Water birds eagerly sought these sun-kissed moun- 
tain liquid gems and carried with them on their feath- 
ers and feet the eggs of many fishes, and so the stock- 
ing of the lakes began. Later, Indians brought from 
New York and elsewhere pickerel and other food fishes 
and thus added to the stock. Hence, in time the 
mountain lakes of northeastern Pennsvlvania became 
literally alive with pickerel, catfish, yellow perch and 
roach (commonly called shiners). Also the ubiqui- 
tous eel, which, unaided, wiggled its way up mountain 
streams and through wet grass to the lakes. 

Pennsylvania’s mountain lakes became a paradise 
when anglers appeared. Unfortunately, fish hogs found 
them likewise ideal for their unholy purpose. They 
journeyed into the wilderness to the mountain lakes 
during the summer, carrying with them set lines, gill 
nets, seines and other diabolically ingenious methods 
for destroying fish, and bore away with them countless 
spoil. When winter came-and the lakes became ice- 
bound, they returned, and cutting thousands of holes 
through the ice and by means of tip-ups caught thou- 
sands more pickerel and called it sport. They hied 
them rejoicing to the nearest town and sold the fish 
for sufficient to cover expenses, and then went home 
to boast of their prowess as mighty fishermen. 

Farmers, fathers and sons, living adjacent to the 
lakes, used much the same devices as the “fish hogs,” 
and under the more homely title of “fishin’” aided and 
abetted the “fish hogs” in their slaughter of the fish. 
For several years they were able to keep their pickle 
barrels and smoke houses full of pickerel for winter 
use. Hence it is not surprising that when the year 1900 
arrived fishing in many of the northeastern lakes of 
Pennsylvania during the summer was of a negative 
character. It was fair fishing only in the winter, when 
the pickerel which remained rushed to the bait dangled 
before them through holes cut in the ice. At this criti- 
cal point the State authorities interfered. Lax fish 
lews were repealed in favor of more’stringent measures. 
The heavy hand of the law was laid on persons who 
used more than one tip-up. Set-lines and’ nets were 
prohibited in all the interior lakes, and better than all, 
the laws were reasonably enforced. Within five years 
the pickerel fishing in most of the mountain lakes of 
northeastern Pennsyivania has been restored almost 
to its pristine glory. 

There is a curious division of sentiment among fish; 
ermen in Pennsylvania regarding the pickerel. Many 
anglers cond¢mn it as an inferior game fish, On the 
other hand, there is a large number of fishermen whe 
¢are quite as much for pickerel fishing as black bas: 
and who regard the flesh as delicious eating. This last 
‘Body of anglers is increasing rapidly in numbers yeat 
by year along with a growing sentiment in favor of the 
State giving the greatest attention to indigenous rather 
tian to introduced fishes. 

Angling for pickerel in the mountain lakes or north- 
eastern Pennsylvania is surrounded by all the superla- 
tive charms which are demanded by the most exacting 
sportsman. At an average altitude of from 1,800 to 

z.000 feet above the level of the sea the air is pure and 

bracing. Nestled on the side of an ancient moraine or 

in a shallow valley near the summit of modern moun- 
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tains, the waters are surrounded by tree-clothed hills 
or mountain caps; the air is redolent with the resin of 
pines, or fragrance of fern and grass and flowers; 
there is the mighty, noisy stillness of the forest or the 
calm quiet of mountain farm land; there are clear, 
pure, sparkling and also undefiled bodies of water, many 
thickly doticu wiin water lilies, with white petals and 
yellow crowns, with a delicate penetrating scent. 

Along the edges of the water lilies, six or eight feet 
distant, a man rows a boat in the early morning or late 
afternoon.. Another man sits in the stern holding a stiff 
rod, fromthe tip of which, stretching away fifty to 
seventy-five feet, is a long, dark-colored line. The boat 
is rowed slowly. The oars are dipped carefully and 
silently into the water. Presently crossing a small 
cove, there.is a sudden stretching of the slightly bellied 
line, followed instantly by a sharp, stern jerk on the rod, 
which doubles up to nearly a half circle. A cry from 
the fisherman, and the boatman instautly ceases row- 
ing, holds his oar steadily in the water and leans for- 
ward, eagerly watching the fight which is now going 
on between the fisherman and the unseen object at the 
far end of the line. In a minute or two there is a sudden 
break in the water fifty to seventy-five feet away, and a 
long, thin, green-sided fish, with white belly, leaps 
frantically in the air, curving himself like a bow as he 
descends again to.the depths. Now reeling in, now giv- 
ing line, but always keeping the long, steady thread 
taut, the angler plays his fish for perhaps three or four 
minutes until, worn out with its struggles, the prey is 
reeled to the side of the boat, a landing net slipped 
deftly between the surface of the water. and a pickerel 
weighing anywhere from two to six pounds is lifted 
deftly aboard, where it lies quietly without a quiver of 
its fins, while the triumphant angler relieves from the 
fierce, sharp-toothed jaws, a tripod hook and a metallic 
spoon. The rowing is resumed, the spoon cast forth 
again, and the hunt for another victim begins. 

For perhaps five minutes the captured pickerel lies 
quietly as though reflecting. It does not appear by the 
ferce light which glows from its eyes, by the ugly curve 
of its jaws, that it realizes that it has been conquered. 
Angry surprise at the unwarranted insolence of any 
ene daring to disturb him in its natural element, seems 
to be a dominant thought. Presently a hot anger seems 
to sweep across the fish, the fins begin to work con- 
vulsively, the jaws begin to snap and the eyes take on 
a fiercer light. Quick undulations stir the body, and 
the fish begins to leap about the boat from side to 
side and from end to end, until the angler and the boat- 
man, filled with excitement and apprehension lest 
they lose their prey, hold in their respective occu- 
pations and give themselves up to subduing their violent 
victim. One or the other, perchance, in the struggle 
which ensues gets his fingers too near the snapping 
jaws, then a sharp howl of pain rends the quiet air, and 
the unlucky man a moment later may be seen to be 
painfully nursing and sucking a badly lacerated and 
bleeding finger. Hence it is that the really careful 
angler who knows all about the pickerel will, as soon 
as the creature is boated, either kill it or immediately 
put it away in the cool recess to be found under the 
stern seat. 

One objection which has been urged against the 
pickerel, and which has caused it to be designated as an 
inferior game fish, is the fact of this terrible uproar 
which it creates some time after it has been boated. It 
has been stated time and time again that the pickerel 
makes a harder fight after it has been placed in the 
basket or thrown to the bottom of the boat than it did 
upon the line while in the water. But such a charge is 
never made by a man who has had his rod broken or 
line parted by the first wild rush of a five or six pound 
pickerel. It is he who affirms strenuously and with 
picturesque language that of all the fish which swim, 
the hardest fighter, the most dangerous fish to handle 
and most tender mouthed, is the chain pickerel of the 
Pennsylvania lakes. It is the rod-fisherman who uses 
2 single hook, a float and small sinker and a live bait, 
who most loves the pickerel and who holds it in highest 
esteem as a game fish. He anchors off the lilypads, 
thrusts his hook beneath the dorsal fin of a four or five- 
inch shiner or a three-inch yellow perch, casts it over- 
board, sets his rod and waits for a bite. 

His float or cork is from four to six feet above the 
bait. On this the fisherman’s eyes are intently fixed. 
Presently the float begins to wobble in a quickened 
manner, and then suddenly disappears beneath the 
curface. . 


A neryous fisherman who knows the ways of pickerel 
and who smokes, will then, in spite of an almost over- 
whelming desire to yank, seize not his rod, but his 
pipe, fill it with tobacco, draw forth a match, strike 
it, light .up, and begin to puff with sharp, quick in- 
drawings of the breath, ceaselessly watching anxiously 
the float. which all this time is gyrating wildly several 
inches. beneath the water, while there is a slack line 
above. 

Suddenly the float comes to the surface and rests 
without motion. Then it is that the angler, his nerve 
steadied by the soothing nicotine, takes his rod in his 
hands, full of eager anticipation, for the critical moment 
has arrived. Hardly has he done so when the float 
again with a frantic rush disappears, the slack line 
above Straightens out, the tip of the rod goes down and 
the fight is on. For several minutes the contest rages, 
the angler giving and taking line, until exhausted, the 
pickerel is drawn to the side of the boat and landed. 
Generally there is a great gash along the side of the 
jaw, torn by the hook in the frantic struggle of the fish 
to free itself. 


It is rare imdeed that when the fish is landed. the 
hook does not drop out of the jaw of its own accord. 










It is then that the fisherman plumes himself, and if he 
has a companion, boasts loudly of the skill which he 
has displayed in landing his prey. To some extent he 


‘ has a right to boast, for should he have made a single 


mistake, should he have slackened the line for an in- 
stant, the hook would: have dropped from the opening 
in the jaw, and another fisherman would have had a 
chance another day. 

There is another type of pickerel fisherman. He, 
like the troller, has a boatman. He may use a trolling 
spoon, he may use instead a single hook to which is 
attached an impaled shiner or perch. or even a piece 
of pork cut in the form of a fish. Instead of rowing 
along the lilypads, or instead of anchoring his boat 
while fishing, his boatman takes him among the scented 
lilies. Standing at the stern, he casts his spoon or his 
bait in the openings and draws it with quick motion 
toward him or sidewise, until a rush of one of the fresh- 
water pirates gives him his chance at the sport. 

When winter arrives and the lakes are covered with 
from one to three feet of ice, the ice fisherman goes 
forth. Under the present law of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, the fisherman cuts one hole through the 
ice near the summer line of lilypads. He has with him 
two sticks, one a short piece of hickory the thickness 
of his thumb. This is to rest across the hole in the 
ice. This stick is thrown across the hole to hold the 
other stick, which is generally shaped like a fish. The 
hole through which the hickory stick is passed is near 
what would be the gills of the living fish. To the nos: 
is fastened a four-foot line, to which is attached a single 
hook. To this is fastened a fluttering scarlet or white 
rag. The hook is baited with a shiner and dropped 
into the water, and the angler waits. Presently th 
nose of the wooden fish goes down, the tail is elevated 
and the gayly colored rag flutters in the air. The fish- 
erman steps forward, gets the line in his hand and pulls 
out the astonished and angry pickerel, unhooks him and 
oat it on the ice, where in a few minutes it freezes 
hard, 

Within the last two or three years a summer angler 
in the lakes of northeastern Pennsylvania may average a 
dozen or a dozen and a half pickerel in a day’s fishing 
easily. The trollers usually have the largest scores. The 
fish average from two and a half to six pounds, and are 
unusually rich in coloring. The species—and there is 
only one in these lakes—is the chain pickerel, scientific- 
ally known as Esox fasciatus. Only one lake in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania contains maskinongé, and that is 
Lake Ariel in Wayne county, and this great member 
of the pike family is scarce in that body of water. 

W. E. MEEHAN. 


Pennsylvania Hatchery Work. 


Tue gathering of trout eggs is now occupying most of 
the time of the superintendents and spawn-takers con- 
nected with the Department of Fisheries of Pennsylvania. 
Rearing of trout in Pennsylvania has assumed vast pro- 
portions. -Already very nearly 1,000,000 eggs have been 
taken and it is estimated that the take this year will reach 
about 4,000,000, of which about one-half will be taken 
from fish reared in the State hatcheries, the other will be 
gifts from several private and commercial hatcheries. 

Among those who have promised their surplus eggs are: 
W. S. Little, of Coudersport; Col. Harry Trexler, of 
Allentown; the Blooming Grove Park Association, Glen 
Eyre; the Penn Forest Brook Trout Company, of Mauch 
Chunk, and the Weissport Brook Trout Company, of 
Weissport. To accommodate all this expected great sup- 
ply, outside nursery troughs have been built in several 
of the hatcheries, and the capacity of some of, the build- 
ings increased. Six million eggs will be taken care of at 
Corry, 6,000,000 at Bellefonte and between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 at Wayne. 

A hatching house for lake trout with a capacity of 
nearly 10,000,000 eggs has been built at the new Erie 
Auxiliary at Union City, thus increasing the capacity for 
eggs of this fish to nearly 30,000,000. 

The Department of Fisheries on Thursday, Oct. 19, re- 
ceived the deeds for the hatchery site at Conneautville, in 
Crawford county, at the foot of Conneaut Lake, the new 
property which was donated by citizens of Crawford 
county, and authorized at the last session of the Legis!a- 
ture, over twenty-five acres, and is designed for the rear- 
ing of fish other than trout. This hatchery will be known 
as Crawford Station No. 7. Two new hatchery sites will 
probably be located before spring, making a total of nine, 
an increase of six since the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries three years ago. : 

Fish Commissioner Meehan has designed a new jar for 
hatching fish. It is a combination of the McDénald and 
Downing Improved. It has the bottom and sides of the 
McDonald and the top of the Downing Improved. It has 
a foot similar to the Downing Improved, except there 1s 
no stem, 

A novelty in hatching houses is in operation at the 
Wayne hatchery. It is a combination of trough and bat- 
tery. The latter being arranged along one side of the 
house with a capacity for 500 jars. The water supply for 
the jars comes from the creek, while the water supply ior 
the trout troughs comes from the spring. § 

Mr. J. P. Brower, assistant in charge of the Torresdale 
Hatchery, has resigned his position to accept a place on 
the Thousand Islands. Mr. W. H. Safford, who was first 
assistant at the Bellefonte hatchery, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Torresdale station temporarily. the 
regular station to which he has been assigned being the 
Crawford station, on which work will not begin until 
spring. 

Reports from all over Pennsylyania indicate a sudden 
reappearance of black bass_in large numbers. More fish 
of this species have been seen and caught in Pennsylvania 
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waters this year than for more than five years back. The 
increase is attributed by persons making reports to the 
great reduction in number of giggers and netters ao 
the enforcement of the fish laws. All other forms of fish- 
ing also reported to be better than for years past. 
W. E. MEEHAN, 
Commissioner of Fisheries. 


Fish and Fishing. 


The “Salmon” of the Upper Ottawa Lakes. 


A FRIEND writes me about a fishing trip recently made 
by him to one of the lakes near Eaganville, in the Ottawa 
district of Canada, and says that he was led to go there 
by the reports of the splendid salmon fishing to be had 
thereabouts. I kpow very well that salmon fishing is ad- 
vertised in some of the waters in that part of the country, 
and that there are many good catches made there of 
beautiful game fishes that are known as salmon to the 
people of the locality. These fishes are no more, how- 
ever, like Salmo salar, or the salmon of the sea and 
coastal streams than this latter mentioned fish is like a 
rainbow trout. The matter is entirely one of names; and 
of all the difficulties that the ordinary angler-naturalist 
has to contend with, none are at times more perplexing 
than those arising from the confusion caused by local no- 
menclature in the identification and classification of 
fishes. The mystification and muddle resulting therefrom 
was the subject some time ago of a very interesting paper 
on “The Vernacular Names of Fishes,” by the learned 
Prof. E. E. Prince, Dominion Commissioner of Fisheries. 
The fish that my friend caught the other day in Lake 
Clear were specimens of the namaycush or great gray or 
lake trout, and his guides classed them as salmon. In 
portions of the country along the Mississippi River, 
where the pike-perch is found, it is dignified by the name 
of jack salmon, while in parts of Seasaisedin it is 
known as the Susquehanna salmon. In parts of Maine 
the ouananiche is locally known as salmon. So that the 
guides at the Rideau and other Ottawa lakes are far from 
being the only sinners in this respect. It is well known 
that black bass are called trout in some of the Southern 
States, and the confusion caused by the misapplication of 
the terms pickerel and pike is often experienced by 
anglers. 

But to return to the mamaycush, or so-called’ salmon, 
recently caught by my friend a few miles from Eagan- 
ville, which is reached about eighty miles from, Ottawa 
by the Canada Atlantic Railway. I am told that the fish- 
ing there has not been quite so good this autumn as 
usual, because of the very unusually fine and warm 
weather which has prevailed. That of the early part of 
October was really as fine as the first half of September 
usually is. The big lake trout consequently remained 
down in their summer deep-water habitat, though a few 
were tempted by deep-water trolling, and if the attempt 
had been made a fortnight later, I have no doubt that 
these big fish could have been had in much shallower 
water. My informant killed two in one afternoon that 
weighed 7 pounds and 5% respectively. I cannot help 
thinking what rare sport it must be trolling in the month 
of October for these namaycush in lakes like Temagami 
and Lady Evelyn, when the fish move up from the great 
depths of the lakes into comparatively shallow water, as 
the heat grows !ess oppressive. 


The Salmon and Trowt of Hedson Bay. 


The Dominion steamer Arctic, which has been absent 
for the last year in the Arctic regions, enabling the 
mounted police to establish more northerly posis and 
customs offices, has returned to Quebec, where Major 
Moodie forwarded his reports of observations in the Far 
North. He reports brook trout plentiful in all the waters 
on the west side of Hudson Bay, and declares that in one 
place the natives were catching them up to 7 and 8 
pounds each. In the direction of Hudson Straits, a good 
harbor, called Prefontaine Bay, after the Canadian Min- 
ister of Marine and Fisheries, was found forty miles to 
the west of Cape Westenholme, where a police depot was 
established, which will be one of the Dominion’s most 
northerly outposts. This harbor abounds with salmon to 
such an extent that one cast of a net filled two barrels 
ior the expedition. The fish weighed from 7 to 8 pounds 
each. The major offers no opinion as to the exact classi- 
fication of this fish, but its size would seem to indicate 
that it is more likely to be the Salmo hearnei of Richard- 
son, or the tmmaculatus or hudsonicus of Storer and 
Gunther respectively—commonly known as sea trout in 
rinity Bay and elsewhere on the north shore of the Gulf 
—and as stagnalis in Greenland, than the well known 
Salmo Salar. There is evidently much more to be learned 
of the Salmonide of the Arctic regions than many of us 
imagine who have never had the opportunities for ob- 
servation possessed by Franklin, Richardson, Hearn, 
Back, Hallock and a few others. 


The Lake St. John Salmon. 


I have had very little difficulty in tracing up satisfac- 
tory evidence of the taking of quite a number of salmon 
n Lake St. John waters during the past summer. Iso- 
ated cases of the capture of supposed salmon by anglers 
lave been reported for the last three or four years, but 
never before this season have so many or such large spe- 
cimens of the fish been taken there. One salmon of 15 
pounds was caught in a net in Lake St. John itself. One 
f 18 pounds was caught by a boy in the Peribonca River, 
nd, strange to say, was caught with bait. Of course 
here is nothing unusual in the taking of Salmo salar 
vith bait in Scotch, Irish and English waters, and it 
eems strange at first sight that the same fish should not 
‘ftener be similarly taken on this side of the water. 
\evertheless the fact remains that it very seldom is so 

ken; so seldom, in fact, that it is popularly supposed 
that it is not possible to do so. Of course, the British 
‘ivers are all of them very short as compared with ours, 
ind while some American salmon may be several days in 
brackish water before reaching their river, it is not much 
more than a step, so to say, for a British fish to pass from 
the sei into fresh water, and he may well be still on the 
feed for a few hours, or even days, after his arrival in 
the river. ‘, 
It is a very pretty problem, too, whether the big sal 





mon caught in Lake St. John waters ever went to sea at 
all, It is now seven years since the first of these salmon 
were planted in Lake St. John, and since that time, not 
only the first year’s plant, but also the second and even 
the third may well have attained the size mentioned if 


' they went down to the sea as smolts and returned again 


as grilse. If they remained in Lake St. John through- 
out the year it is a question whether they would ever 
have grown to be 18 pounds in weight, although there 


_ are not wanting those who believe that the salmon form- 


erly found in Lake Ontario, remained there all the year 
round. There is certainly an abundance of food for the 
fish, in the shape of smelt and other white fish in Lake 
St. John; so that providing the salmon remain there, 
it is not surprising that they should be taken with bait, 
as they must eat to live, whether they go down to the 
sea for the purpose, or spend both winter and summer in 
the lake. 

A large number of smaller salmon have been taken 
during the season in these waters on the fly. Near the 
head of the Grand Discharge in Lake St. John, and also 
in the pools of the Metabetchouan, quite a number were 
hooked, and while all which were recognized as salmon 
when caught were at once returned to the water unin- 
jured, on account of their immature size, several were 
killed by visiting anglers who were not aware of what 
they had captured, so slight is the difference in the ap- 
pearance of the 2 and 3-pound salmon and a ouananiche 
of similar size. 

The success, so far, of the salmon plant in Lake St. 
John, gives promise of such excellent results in the near 
future that it has been decided to hatch out no ouananiche 
this winter in the Roberval hatchery, but to utilize the 
institution to its utmost capacity—or at least, so far as 
the eggs can be obtained—to the hatching of salmon. 

This can the more reasonably be done, since there has 
already been a very noticeable increase in the ouananiche 
supply in the Grand Discharge since the hatchery went 
into operation. 

The season just closed did not end very well for 
ouananiche fishermen, because of the extreme dryness of 
the months of July and August. When September came 
round the water in Lake St. John was unprecedentedly 
low; so much so in fact that the steamer could no longer 
reach the wharf at the Grand Discharge. The fish could 
be seen in enormous quantities but would not rise. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


An Angler’s Watch. 


Our old-time sponsor, Mr. Charles Hallock, begs to 
acknowledge through the columns of Forest AND 
STREAM the receipt of a beautiful timekeeper from Mr. 
George E. Hart, superintendent of the Waterbury Watch 
Company. It is a unique specimen of a watch, and really 
constitutes one of a series of original designs which this 
enthusiastic salmon fisher has been pleased to devise and 
present from time to time to prominent anglers who are 
familiar with Canadian streams. One went, of course, to 
President Roosevelt, bearing the enameled picture of a 
Western ranch, another to ex-Governor Russell, of 
Massachusetts, with the picture of a camp scene on the 
case; a third to Walter M. Brackett, the artist, with the 
appropriate figure of a salmon; another to Mr. E. T. D. 
Chambers, the design being a-ouananiche; and one or 
two others to other well known anglers. But Mr. Hal- 
lock’s is quite as suggestive, and perhaps even more 
unique, for its insignia is a couple of gaudy trout flies 
done in enamel and tied to silkworm gut lengths, which 
are so disposed as t.» form the outline of a heart. The 
ideas are all originai with the superintendent, and apply 
to see of the craft only, none being made for the 
trade. 

Mr. Hart was one of the first subscribers to Forest 
AND STREAM in 1873, and has kept up a long-distance 
acquaintance with Mr. Hallock at intervals ever since. 
In presenting this watch to Mr. Hallock’s notice and ad- 
miration, he has seen fit to introduce the gift by an au- 
thenticated recital of old-time reminiscences, which in- 
clude a two and one-half hours’ tussle with a 31'4-pound 
salmon. During its perusal Mr. Hallock claims to have 
wound the watch twice, intimating thereby that one good 
turn deserves another, if not more. As a return com- 
pliment it was his delight to present Mr. Hart with a 
sixteen-inch photograph of Bartlett’s, at the outlet of 
Saranac Lake, in the Adirondacks, as it appeared forty 
years ago before the fire. Mr. Hart having been intimate 
with the place and the people of the vicinity at that 
period. 


Hair Lines. 


BLENKHORN, who wrote of hair lines in our issue of 
Sept. 16, is requested to send his address to this office. 
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The Transmission of Acquirements 


Darwin—‘‘Animals and Plants Under Domestication.” G. Archdall 
Reid, M.B., F.R.S.E.—“The Principles of Heredity.” 


In resuming this subject, it may be well to recapitu- 
late the difference between an inborn trait and an 
acquired character. Inborn traits are those which take 
their origin in the germ cell. Thus arms, legs, eyes, 
ears, etc., are all inborn. An acquired character (tech- 
nically termed modification) is an alteration impressed 
on an inborn character by influences acting on that 
character after it has developed from the germ. Thus, 
a hand is inborn, but if it be altered in any way, as by 
use. or injury, the alteration is an acquirement. 

Maternal impressions and telegony (the impress sup- 
posed to be left by a former mate) are supposed to 
supply evidence in favor of the transmissibility of 
acquirements. A pregnant female sees a deformity or 
something else which powerfully impresses her. Her 
child when born is thought to reproduce the deformity. 
Thus a Kerry cow chased by a bulldog is said to have 
borne a calf extremely like her persecutor. Telegony 
is a phenomenpy of much the same order. A mother 
who has borne offspring to One sire, is supposed to so 





influence offspring borne to subsequent sires, that the 
latter reproduce the peculiarities of her first mate; thus 
a white woman who-has borne a child to a negro is 
supposed ever after to have dark children to white men; 
a mare who has borne a foal to a quagga, is said to 
have borne subsequently striped offspring to a thor- 
oughbred horse. In the one case, the mother’s mind:is 
thought to be impressed, in the other her body. Both 
hypotheses furnish examples of the amazing looseness 
of thought which occasionally prevails in biological 
writing. Neither the transmission of maternal im- 
pressions nor telegony has stood the test of accurate 
observation; they are popular superstitions. But if 
they were proved to be true, even then the transmission 
of acquirements would not have been proved, for by 
that we mean that the precise thing the parent acquired, 
or something very like it, is transmitted to offspring; 
but a mother who gets a mental impression does not 
transmit that impression to her child; on the contrary, 
the child ts supposed to develop something quite dif- 
ferent, a deformity. So also if a white mother of a 
half-breed bear dark children to a white father, she 
would not transmit anything she acquired, for inter- 
course with a negro does not make her black. 

The effects of various diseases are supposed to supply 
evidence of the transmission of acquirements. Gout is 
mentioned as a case. The sins of the father are thought 
to be visited on his children. Here, predisposition, 
tendency, an inborn trait, is confused with disease, an 
acquirement. Some men are so constituted that under 
fit conditions they tend to develop gout; the children 
inherit the inborn trait, the predisposition, and under 
like conditions tend in turn to develop the same dis- 
ease. But there is no evidence that parental high liv- 
ing influences in the slightest degree the liability of the 
child to gout, nor even that generations of high living 
tend to produce gouty predisposition in a self-indulgent 
race. The children of poor Irish peasants, when re- 
moved from their normally miserable surroundings into 
a more comfortable environment, are as liable to gout 
as the scions of the British aristocracy. In fact, 
judging by the analogy of other diseases, it is probable 
that, were gout very prevalent, and a considerable cause 
of death or serious disablement, the race that was most 
afflicted by it, would, by the weeding out of the unfit, 
become in time the most resistant to it, the least liable 
under given conditions to contract it. The supporters 
of the transmission of acquirements contend that the 
effects of use and disuse, which are acquired by every 
individual during thousands of years, and which may 
prcfoundly affect the whole body, tend ultimately to 
become organized into inborn characters; the word 
organized being a vague word used to indicate a par- 
ticular and inexplicable change in the germ_ plasm. 
Thus hares are supposed to have become swift because 
their ancestors practiced swift running. The giraffe is 
supposed to have a long neck because its ancestors 
stretched upward for’food. The elephant is supposed 
to have a short neck and long proboscis because, its 
ancestors stretched their upper lips rather than their 
necks. Similarly the snake is supposed to have lost its 
limbs through the transmitted effect of disease. 

But modifications acquired as a result of use and 
disuse are clearly never transmitted. Thus an infant’s 
limb never attains to the adult standard except in 
response to stimulation similar to that which developed 
the parent’s limb. The same is true of all other struc- 
tures which in the parent underwent development as a 
result of use. These, like the limbs, do not develop in 
the infant except as a result of similar causes. Plainly, 
then, that which is transmitted to the infant is not the 
modification, but only the power of acquiring the modi- 
fication under similar circumstances. Were use ac- 
quirements transmitted, a child, for example, would 
grow into the possession of full adult size and power 
in the total absence of all exercise. We know that it 
cannot do so. 


Acquired immunity from disease has been instanced 
as an acquirement capable of hereditary transmission. 
It is not so. Acquired immunity against any disease 
depends essentially on a gradual habituation to its 
toxins or poisons and increased power of resistance to 
them. Evolution by the agency of natural selection is 
undoubtedly the true doctrine. There is no evidence 
that any race has undergone degeneration through the 
action of any disease, nor that the acquirement of im- 
munity during any number of generations has resulted 
in an evolution of inborn immunity. On the contrary, 
every race that has been exposed to a death-dealing 
disease is resistant to that particular disease precisely 
in proportion to its past experience of it. When the 
disease is one against which immunity cannot be ac- 
quired, the race has undergone an evolution of inborn 
immunity; thus Europeans, who have suffered severely 
from tuberculosis for thousands of years, resist infec- 
tion by it, or when infected, recover from it more easily 
than African negroes, who have suffered less, and much 
more easily than American Indians, who until lately 
had no experience of the disease. When the disease is 
one against which immunity can be acquired, the race 
has undergone an evolution of the power of acquiring 
immunity, never of inborn immunity; thus English 
children, whose race has long been afflicted by measles 
and whooping cough, contract those maladies as easily 
as Polynesians, to whom they were familiarized only 
during the last century. But, whereas, as a rule, Eng- 
lish children recover readily, Polynesians perish in 
great numbers. When the disease is not of a fatal kind, 
no. effect on the race can be observed. Thus Poly- 
nesians are infected as easily and recover as easily, but 
not more nor less easily than Englishmen from chicken- 
pox. Man’s evolution against malaria is more striking 
and conspicuous than that occasioned by any other 
disease, and that for two reasons. First, because in 
many districts infected by its microbes, it is so prevalent 
and virulent that no man resident in them escapes in- 
fection, unless he is immune, nor death unless he is 
resistant. The elimination of the unfit, therefore, has 
been thorough, and presumably it has been very pro- 
longed, since in such districts the inhabitants, however 
much they have warred among themselves, ‘have dwelt 
secure, protected by their-deadly climate from the fate 
that has befallen so many aboriginal tribes—extermina- 
tion by immigrant hordes. Those races that have had 


extended and disastrous experience of malaria are much 
more resistant than those who have had little or no 
— of it. 

an’s evolution against tuberculosis is not less 
marked than his evolution against malaria. In malaria 
the poison is more virulent. Within twenty-four hours 
of entering an infected country a stranger may be 
stricken. Ships, navigated by men of a race which has 
undergone no evolution against the disease, may have 
the whole crew stricken on entering a malarious port, 
while the natives around maintain their health. In 
tuberculosis the poison is weaker. There is a long 
continued struggle against the attacks of its germ, 
which is shorter in the men of a race to which the dis- 
ease is strange, than in those of a race to which it is 
familiar. Among the races which are least resistant to 
malaria is our own; on the other hand our race is the 
most resistant to tuberculosis. The sufferings from 
malaria of our compatriots in India and the west coast 
of Africa are well known. It is a fact, too, that of 9,000 
negroes imported by the Dutch Government into Cey- 
lon and used as soldiers, scarcely a trace of their de- 
scendants remains. The British Government subse- 
quently imported 3000 or 4,000 negroes into Ceylon, 
and of these in ten years’ time there were left just 440, 
including the male descendants. Of the rest, they had 
all perished from tuberculosis, and in a country where 
the disease is net nearly so prevalent as in England. 
We speak of the fatal climate of the west coast of 
Africa, but we are usually unaware that our own 
climate is nearly, if not quite, as fatal to the native 
inhabitants of much the greater part of the world, and 
that therefore our race, which is able to persist under 
such adverse conditions, has undergone evolution 
in relation to tuberculosis fully equal to the evolution 
against malaria undergone by the West Africans. 

Dr W. Geo. Creswell, a well-known investigator of 
the diseases of birds, writes: “Immunity against any 
given disease may be regarded as individually acquired 
or as locally hereditary. Acquired immunity exists 
generally in connection with those diseases which by 
some as yet imperfectly understood action of their 
poisons on the tissues, through the medium of the 
bloom serum, actually guard the individual who has 
had one attack from having another for a greater or 
less period of time, this period varying somewhat in- 
definitely, according to the idiosyncrasies of the dis- 
ease and the individual alike. Thus, for a short time, 
one attack of pneumonia confers immunity against an- 
other. Smallpox and its modification (wvaccined) 
confer immunity, if not actually for life still for a con- 
siderable number of years. Measles, scarlet fever, etc., 
are again examples of diseases which give immunity 


Tainui’s 1903 Cruise. 


BY JAMES W. COMMEFORD, JR. 


It was July 25, 2:15 P. M., that the little schooner 
Tainui of the National Yacht and Skiff Club, of Toronto, 
was cast loose from her moorings and headed east, her 
destination being the Thousand Islands. 

Tainui is of a build that is generally termed a 
“Mackinac,” but is in reality a schooner. She is 24ft. 
6in. over all, 23ft. 6in. waterline, 8ft. breadth; a chunky, 
full-bodied boat, sharp fore and aft, built of 34in. cedar 
planking, rin. by 1%4in. bent oak ribs, 6in. centers, flat 
floors, and draws I8in. with board up and 5ft. with it 
down. The centerboard is of “in. steel and weighs 
about 300 pounds; a movable iron shoe of 400 pounds, 
which extends from stem to stern with an opening to 
receive the centerboard, has 600 pounds of iron and 
in addition there is lead inside ballast. 

Tainui carries 514 sq. ft. of canvas, 210 sq. ft. of main- 
sail, 198 sq. ft. in foresail and 106 in jib. 

The foremast is stepped well up in the bow. The 
mainmast is just aft of the cabin trunk. She has a oft. 
bowsprit. The foremast has a pair of %in. shrouds, a 
forestay of the same, while the mainmast carries a 
double set of the same diameter. All are set up with 
deadeyes and landyards. 

Tainui’s cabin trunk is movable, which can be taken 
off in a few minutes. Two movable seats put in and 
she is ready to seat about thirty people. With cabin 
trunk on there is 4ft. headroom and is divided up as 
follows: A oft. cabin trunk, sit. forward deck, with 
git. headroom closed off by two doors and used to 
store luggage. A 7it. cockpit and 3ft. decked in at 
stern and fitted with lockers. 

So much for the craft, now for the crew: The skip- 
per, J. W. Commeford, Jr., of the National Yacht 
and Skiff Club, of Toronto. He is the owner of Tainui. 
The mate, L. E. Marsh, also of the National Yacht 
and Skiff Club, has sailed with him for a number of 
years. The crew, George Hunt, of Galt, Ont., and Chas. 
Miller, of Toronto, were greenhorns, but soon got 
their hand in. 

The lake: Lake Ontario’s length is 190 miles, breadth 
$2 miles, area 7,330 miles, maximum depth 5ooft., height 
above sea level 240!t. 

Now for the trip which was to last two wecks and 
arrive hack in Toronto in time for the Canada cup 
races. Irondequoit, of the Rochester Y. C., the ch:!- 
lenger, and Strathcona, of the Royal Canadian Y. C., 
Toronto, the defender. 

A fierce northwester had raged for three days, and 
Lake Ontario never for a moment lost the dull, 
ominous, bottle-green glitter it invariably assumes when 
it is goaded by a storm. Cvycrhead the storm spume 
raced across the sky. . Innocent-looking clouds they 
were, but the way they chased each other down the 
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against themselves to the individual who has had the 
good fortune to survive the first attack. Advantage has 
been taken of the natural law involved in the above, 
and immunity against certain diseases is now, with 
more or less success, being sought for by means of 
inoculation with serum obtained from animals that 
have been themselves inoculated with the attenuated 
virus of the diseases as they originally exist. But this 
acquired immunity, however produced, is only partial 
in its benefits; like all other characteristics acquired 
during life, and not inborn, it is not transmissible to 
posterity. But, while this acquired individual im- 
munity protects only isolated individuals, it is quite 
otherwise with social and therefore hereditary immunity. 
Again, we must look to the human races for examples, 
selecting those that, as far as the facts connected with 
them are concerned, are indubitably established and 
accepted. The negro of the West Coast is immune 
against yellow fever; compared with his white brother, 
the negro of any part of Africa is impervious to 
malaria; on the other hand, the white man, when ex- 
posed to these diseases, not only almost immediately 
contracts them, but generally finds them fatal to him. 
In like manner the European living in countries where 
the tubercle bacillus is abundant is so comparatively 
immune against its resultant disease, that only about 
one out of every ten deaths from all causes is due to it; 
and, moreover, most of the cases are very chronic in 
their course, thus showing the amount of resistive 
power the inhabitant of these countries has attained to 
with respect to this particular disease. Before the ad- 
vent of Europeans in the islands of the Pacific, tubercu- 
losis was an unknown quantity, and so it remained so 
long as the only visitors were the careless, though 
healthy, buccaneers and traders of the earlier days. 
But, no sooner did the more fragile and occasionally 
consumptive missionary set his foot upon them, the 
student of history will learn, that while the missionary 
often got robust and well from his open-air life, his 
unfortunate flock, infected by the comparatively small 
number of bacilli, disseminated from the single focus 
of infection afforded by their pastor, died of consump- 
tion wholesale. The same fate awaits nearly every 
negro, and indeed every ape, that visits this country 
to reside in it. Take again the inborn hereditary crav- 
ing for alcohol, without regarding that variety which is 
due to habit caused by the special environment of the 
individual, and is therefore properly regarded as an 
individually acquired characteristic to be dealt with as 
it is, by education and public opinion. Here we find 
whole countries, such as Spain and Portugal, compara- 
tively immune against the disease of inborn drunken- 
ness. A certain amount of immunity, though less in 


blue field warned the weatherwise. Toronto Bay was 
whipped into foam by the gale, and after each lull the 
squalls from the different slips marked out vivid streaks 
across the bay. Black stretches of angry water relieved 
by numberless whitecaps which the wind lifted right 
from the shore and carried in ever-increasing size out 
into the open water. A half mile out the seas were 
running 6ft. high. The skipper had been busy all morn- 
ing getting aboard the numberless little things needed 
on such a cruise. The wind was in his favor, and he 
wanted an early start. The mate and George came 
down at noon and at 1 o’clock all baggage and stores 
were aboard, but Charlie was still missing. The Skip- 
per mumbled something about lost time, change of 
wind, etc. It was 1:45 before the missing link showed 
up. Canvas was raised, and we slipped our moorings 
at 2:15. The wind was aft and we started off wing and 
wing. With the booms well peaked up and the gaffs 
ahead of the mast, we headed down the bay to the 
eastern piers. 

On entering, the foresail was gybed to port, and Tainui 
felt the full force of the wind; down she went to the 
cabin, and all climbed to the weather rail. Outside we 
again gybed and headed E. on the port tack, with the 
wind over the quarter, and shot along at a merry gait 
with the crew on the weather rail. Kew Beach, Munro 
Park, Scarboro Heights were soon left behind. It be- 
came very chilly, and we soon had on our light coats. 
The wind *began to peter out by sundown and Charlie 
prepared our first hot meal. We had _ French- 
man’s Bay abeam, and Whitby Harbor Light on 
our port bow. At 8 P. M. the wind began to shift 
and came in hot puffs from the S.W. The foresail was 
lowered and a reef put in and raised away, and in less 
than fifteen minutes the mainsail also had a reef, and 
Tainui bowled along at a 5-knot clip. Oshawa Light 
was now picked up. The stick was handed over to the 
mate and the skipper went below to have a snooze, as 
we intended to take advantage of the fresh breeze. 

It was all new to Charlie and George, and they de- 
cided to keep watch with the mate, but in less than an 
hour they were both rolled up in their coats asleep in 
the cockpit. At 11:30 the Skipper was called and, after 
shaking out the reefs in the foresail, the crew went be- 
low. At 12:30 Charlie was called to help shake the 
reefs from the mainsail. The wind had become light 
and a heavy roll made things uncomfortable, at least 
Charlie thought so, his sleep was over. Darlington 
Light was soon sighted and the Skipper headed for it, 
and at 2 A. M., called all hands to lower canvas and 
make fast. We ran up the river a way to escape the 
roll from the lake. Day’s run 45 miles. . All turned in 
but not to sleep. Mosquitoes were there in swarms. 
All hands smoked. Mosquito netting was put over 
the hatch, but it was no use, and at daylight canvas 
was raised, and although there was not much wind, 
Tainui was headed for the lake. 
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degree, is found among those central African tribes 
who have been accustomed to brew and drink periodi- 
cally palm beer, but other savages inhabiting America, 
Australia and Polynesia, who have never manufactured 
alcohol. delight in it so intensely, that, given the op- 
portunity, they drink to their own extinction, and so are 
»luOWN TO possess no immunity at all. The Kaffir, find- 
ing on the veldt a dead and putrified ox, rejoices greatly, 
calls his friends and relations together, and gorges the 
revolting stuff. The only result is they sleep the sleep 
of repletion, and wake up happy and contented, and 
ready for their usual occupations. On the other hand, 
let a clean-feeding Englishman eat the veriest trifle of 
tainted meat or fruit, and his doctor quickly has on his 
hands a case of septic enteritis. This racial immunity 
is purchased at the expense of long contact with what- 
ever disease against which the immunity is being slowly 
obtained; in other words, it is an outcome and example 
of that universal law of natural selection and survival 
of the fittest, which has been so fully and ably inter- 
preted for us by the greatest of modern philoso- 
phers. 

Take the case of yellow fever, where complete im- 
munity has been obtained. Here through ages and 
cons of ages, the negroes have been continuously ex- 
posed to the attacks of the special bacteria of this 
disease, those showing the least power of resistarice 
being the first to be swept away and destroyed, and 
thus being removed from the chance of propagating a 
progeny with the like weakness of resistance. On the 
other hand, the survivors, in obedience to the natural 
law, that like tends to produce like, would beget a 
progeny containing a certain proportion of individuals 
with an inherited greater or less power of resistance. 
This progeny, being in its turn weeded out by the de- 
structive fever, and the same process of elimination 
of the most unfit being carried on during every suc- 
cessive generations, the result has very gradually, but 
none the less surely, come about that there are no 
longer left any members of the community that are 
susceptible to the disease, and that the race as a body 
is now hereditarily immune against it. And exactly 
the same result would happen in the case of white men 
did we but send out sufficient numbers in the first place 
to make a fair start, and then give them time to work 
out their own salvation. ‘The same process will in 
course of time render our race of dogs immune against 
distemper, and so acute of hearing as to be an impos- 
sible prey for the motorist; though the fact that this 
happy consummation may be effected in the year of 
grace 4000 may be but poor consolation to one who 
mourns the present loss of his friend from one or the 
other of those lethal causes.—Our Dogs. 


July 26, Sunday.—A swim, and then breakfast. We 
felt like ourselves again, and with the wind light from 
the N.W., we again headed E. At 9 A. M., the wind 
hauled a bit N. and abeam and began to blow. Hot 
puffs hit us from off shore. The foresail was soon 
gathered in, and we made Port Hope at to:15 A. M. 
All hands spruced up and went up town to church. At 
2 P. M., after tucking away a meal under our waist 
bands, we left the harbor and headed E., under reefed 
fore and full mainsail and jib, and when off Gull Rock 
Lighthouse, which stands a half mile out from shore 
and three miles E. of Port Hope, a big skiff from 
Cobourg challenged us. The reefs were cast out of the 
foresail, the dinghy hauled on deck and we took a fall 
out of her. It was about even up after four miles of 
it, and she turned tail and headed back to Cobourg. We 
kept hard at it, keeping in near shore and saluting the 
cottages as we swept by. At Colborne we found that a 
storm had wrecked the end of the wharf, which extends 
out into the open, and the light and fog bell had gone. 
We soon sighted Presque Isle, which looks at a distance 
like a large island, on accound of the low sandy beach 
that connects it with the mainland. At 6:15 in a good 
lump of sea we rounded the lighthouse and tacked up 
the narrow buoyed channel. In the bay we met Wave 
Crest, a large schooner yacht of the Roehester Y. C. 
Raising our board, we cut the channel range lights and 
buoys and slid across to the mouth of the Murray 
Canal. The wind lightened considerably, but as we then 
had it free we made fair progress. The Skipper hunted 
out a horn and kept it going until the bridgeman at 
the first swing bridge saw us and gave a clear passage. 
At the second bridge is the toll office and we had to 
round up and sign the necessary papers. The tolls had 
just been abolished by the Canadian Government, to 
last for two years on trial. Again the horn came into 
use, but the bridgemen were asleep, for we had to again 
round up in .that narrow channel, landing this time 
upon a boom, splitting a plank in our dinghy. Ina 
few minutcs the red light of the bridge began to dis- 
appear, and when the white light was clear, the Skipper 
again laid her off down the channel. We had no trouble 
at the next two bridges, and at 9:30 P. M., were thiough 
the canal, which is 6 miles long, and tied up at 12 
o’clock at Point, a pleasure resort at the entrance to 
the Bay of Quinte, and all turned in to a much needed 
rest. Day's run 55 miles. 

The Bay of Quinte is long, narrow and _ shallow. 
Sometimes you are sailing in a channel %4-mile wide, 
then it opens up to 2 and 3 miles, and is buoyed «!! the 
way. Sometimes you are sailing on an even kee!, then, 
without a moment’s warning, a puff from between the 
gulleys puts you down to the rail. Always keep your 
weather-eye open in the Bay of Quinte. 

July 27, Monday.—All hands up early and in 
swim, and were soon joined by the cottagers. 
a ramble through the park we turned in to p 
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breakfast. Left at 10 A. M., for Trenton, 4 miles down 
the bay. Wind light and baffling, causing the sheets 
of the foresail in gybing to catch Charlie, who was sit- 
ting on the cabin, around the neck and all but yank 
him overboard. At noon we tied up at Trenton and 
found the steam yacht Tesby, of the N. Y. & S. C., 
there. It was his first trip in the Bay of Quinte, and 
after getting information from the Skipper, he pulled 
out for Belleville. At 1 P. M., after replenishing our 
larder we, too, headed down the bay, wind freshening 
and abeam. A mile down we met a sloop, Maggie L., 
and he gave us a race, beating us 200ft. at Belleville 
Bridge. The Skipper was to have called in at Belleville 
and meet the Tesby, but inside the bridge we met a 
large Mackinac and got after him and just managed to 
pass him at Massassage Park, 4 miles from Belleville. 
We kept going, and at Telegraph Island Light, which 
stands in mid channel, the wind headed us off. It was 
necessary to make a couple of short tacks until off 
 ~eseronto. Here we took a chance and crossed behind 
Forresters Island, the summer home of Dr. 
Oronhyatekha, the head of that big order. We struck 
several times but did no damage. The wind dropped 
very light at sunset. We were then in what is called 
the reach opposite Deseronto, the bay here being only 
half a mile in width. The banks rise straight up out of 
the water. Great care must be exercised here, as the 
wind is always changeable when off shore, and if blow- 
ing up or down channel is a bad place to do much 
windward work in. It took us from sunset until after 
midnight to make Glenore, 10 miles. Here we found 
Vereda, Mr. Wm. Peuchin’s cutter of the Royal Canad- 
ian Y. C., and after an impromptu race—to stretch our 
limbs—we turned in. Day’s run 30 miles. 

July 28, Tuesday.—Five A. M., all hands up early and 
decide to do some fishing. As a result had a fish fry 
on the dock. Breakfast over, we started with our 
camera for a trip to the lake on the mountain of which 
Glenore boasts. 

This lake is certainly worth seeing. It is over 2ooit. 
above the bay, and it is claimed is fed by Lake Erie or 
Huron by a subterranean passage. A large pipe leads 
from it down the mountain side to a water wheel which 
runs a large mill. We returned to the boat at 9:30, and 
at 10:10 A. M. left with a good breeze off S. W., which 
freshened to half a gale by noon; but as our sheets 
were well eased, we stuck to all our canvas and made 
Kingston at 4 P. M., and laid up for the night. Run 
37 miles. In the evening took the cars and saw the 
city, turning in at 11 P. M. We set the alarm clock for 
4 A. M., intending to get out early. 

July 29, Wednesday.—Alarm clock not needed. A 
severe thunder storm was raging. The rain came down 
in torrents and a gale was blowing from the S. W. The 
seas were washing over the decks and at 8 A. M., the 
Skipper went up-town to procure a chart of the islands, 
as the chart of Lake Ontario ends at Kingston. The 
mate and the crew in the meantime were putting things 
in readiness to start. On the return of the skipper he 
found that an excursion was to have left tor the 
Islands, but had to be postponed, and those who had 
ventured out were eagerly waiting to see Tainui start. 
Small bets were made that we would not leave, or that 
if we did, would come back in a hurry. Two reefs had 
been put in the mainsail, two in the foresail and one in 
the jib. “You pack of lobsters, you don’t intend to go 
out in that do you?” said a grizzled old fisherman. 
We had no time to reply, for the lines had been cast 
off and with a cheer we shot out of the slip. “Bang!” 
and Tainui rose on top of a large comber and plunged 
into the next. Down she went to the cabin trunk and 
we all climbed out. It was a close fetch and every time 
she drove into a sea the wind would blow the spray 
over us. “Stand by to go about,” came the order, 
“hard alee,” and the mate let go the jib, Charlie the 
foresail, and Tainui came about on the port tack, and 
before she gathered way, was down to the trunk and 
the water poured into the cockpit. There was a snap 
and a jerk—one of the mainshrouds had parted under 
the strain. “Go about!” yelled the Skipper, and Tainui 
was put on the starboard tack again to save the mast. 
“Get in the foresail and set the back stays!” came the 
order. The mate went forward and in the next plunge 
was nearly washed overboard. The foresail was taken 
in without further mishap and the stays set taught. The 
Skipper now laid her off a point and set his course down 
the channel. In ten minutes more we eased our sheets, 
and with the wind over the quarter, clipped off 10 
miles an hour. The reefed foresail was again set, but 
it was too much for her. The topping lifts were set 
up and the foresail slouched. This worked admirably. 
After rounding Ten-Mile Light we met Cleopatra, Mr. 
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George Gooderham’s splendid steam yacht, homeward 
bound. He gave us a clear passage and a salute to 
which we responded. After twenty minutes of good 
hard pounding to windward the channel again changed, 
making it a free run, and in half an hour we were op- 
posite Clayton, N. Y. Picking out a sheltered dock, 
we rounded up and made fast at 1 P. M. Run 25 
miles. 

We threw our canvas loosely over the spars, and as 
it had stopped raining, we hauled our damp things out 
on the dock, cooked a meal, after which we went up- 
town to hunt up a ship chandler to get a new shroud 
for the mainmast, but were unsuccessful. We replen- 
ished our larder, and at 5:30 hoisted away all canvas 
and ran 5 miles to Thousand Island Park. We didn’t 
know the channel, but took a chance. Just off the Park 
we landed good and hard, but did no damage. 

July 30, Thursday.—In the morning we tried a little 
fishing, but they were not biting, and at 2 P. M., we 
reefed and tacked across to Murray Hill, 3 miles N. W. 
Murray Hill did not come up to expectations, so we 
jaunted on 7 miles to Gananoque. It was another 
thrash to windward, and in making a short cut through 
the island, struck our centerboard, and again narrowly 
escaped a big reef. We met a skiff, whose owner 
piloted us safely into the proper channel, and at 6:30 
dropped our anchor at Gananoque. Ten miles. 

July 31, Friday.—Left at 7 A. M., with wind fresh 
anu ahead, a double reef put in ioresail and a single 
reef in the mainsail. The squalls kept us busy until we 
passed the Spectacle and Red Horse Rock lights. 
Here it commenced to lighten. We caught a trading 
sloop. Tacking up light, we shook out the reefs. It 
was a close haul, but soon the wind shifted and we got 
it abeam until 5 miles out of the penitentiary city. where 
we got it dead over the bows. The Skipper amused 
himself daubing the ironwork with aluminum paint. 
The crew were asleep in the cabin. The mate did not 
notice a white barrel buoy, and landed the hooker on 
a shoal. The centerboard rose up and smote the cabin 
roof. _The Skipper dropped the paint on the deck and 
nearly fell overboard in his excitement. Charlie made 
for the cockpit and George, who was to starboard, 
found the centerboard had formed a barrier across the 
cabin and he was prisoner, but got out of it by crawling 
through the forward cabin. The board was pinned up 
and we backed down off the shoal again. No damage. 

The Skipper now took the helm and explained the 
following to the mate and the crew, which may be handy 
to others: “In approaching channels from seaward 
red buoys marked with even numbers will be found on 
the starboard side of the channel and must be left on 
the starboard in passing in. Black buoys with odd 
numbers will be found on the port side of the channel 
and must be left on the port side in passing in. Buoys 
with red and black horizontal stripes will be found on 
obstructions with channel ways on either side of them, 
and may be left on either hand. Buoys painted with 
black and white perpendicular stripes will be found in 
mid-channel and must be passed close to avoid danger.” 
After discussion on this lesson, all except the man at 
the helm, set to work with gasolene to wash the 
aluminum paint off the deck. We then beat into Kings- 
ton in a lively wind and sea. She was rail awash 
the last 3 miles, arriving at 2 P. M. Eighteen miles. 

The papers had published an account of our leaving 
port in the storm of a few days before, and as the 
news spread around the docks that we were again in 
port, we soon had many visitors, who kept us busy 
answering questions. How much ballast? How much 
does she draw, etc.? We slipped off our sea-going togs 
and slid up-town, and after a visit to the knight of the 
razor, felt a good deal better, and after purchasing our 
provisions and a new steel shroud to replace the one 
carried away a few days before, turned in early. 

Aug. 1, Saturday—Got up at 5:30 and hoisted all 
canvas on Tainui to take advantage of the morning 
wind. Called at Kingston Y. C. and registered. Again 
set off, the wind over the quarter and light. Met with 
and raced a big trading schooner and were hard on his 
heels at the Three Brother Islands, and would have 
passed him easily, only we were sailing with slouch 
mainsail. The Skipper was aloft splicing our new main 
shroud. When we got settled away, the schooner was 
soon caught and passed and then set out to catch a big 
trading sloop. She was hull down when we sighted 
her, but we caught and passed her off Glenore after a 
1o-mile thrash. From Glenore to Deseronto the wind, 
owing to a change in the channel, became a quarter 
breeze and the sloop chased us hard. Made Deseronto 
at 8 P. M. 
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Y. R. A. oF Massacnusetts Apopts Ratinc RuLE— 
At the annual fall meeting of the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts, held in Young’s Hotel on Thurs- 
day evening, Oct. 19, it was voted to adopt classes M, N, 
P, Q and R under the uniform rule of rating. There was 
some discussion upon the merits of the rule, and that 
time-worn theory of letting some other fellow try it first 
was brought forward, but the opposition to adoption was 
not nearly as strong as might have been expected in an 
organization that looks askance at anything that may 
appear to be a radical departure. 

Mr. Louis M. Clark was there to champion the rule, 

but his remarks were not very extended, he preferring to 
answer any questiqns that might be asked rather than to 
give an extended general talk upon ground that has al- 
ready been considerably covered. Mr. Clark cited the 
record of the 30-footer Meemer, as an example of how 
the rule would apply to big-bodied, shoal draft boats, and 
also spoke of the manner in which class Q had shown to 
greater advantage than the old knockabouts and race- 
abouts in New York waters. Mr. Clark’s strongest point 
was to the effect that the rule was not that of any par- 
ticular club, but was devised by Mr. N. G. Herreshoff, a 
man who had been more successful in evading rules by 
taking advantage of weak points than any other designer 
living, and that Mr. Herreshoff formulated this rule as 
one which he believed could not be evaded. 
_ Vice-President Sumner H. Foster, who presided, spoke 
in favor of adoption, stating that it was by no means 
necessary to give up the present restricted classes, and 
that the new rule would not in any way interfere with 
racing them. He contended that the more general the 
adoption and application of the rule the quicker its de- 
fects might be ascertained and remedied, and that if the 
new rule is the best one that can be devised it is the one 
that is wanted for the classes of Massachusetts Bay. 

Secretary A. T. Bliss spoke in favor of adoption along 
the same lines, stating that the best way of finding out 


what might be done with the rule would be to adopt it 
and apply it. 


The adoption of classes under the new rule up to 4oft. 
rating by the Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts 
has great significance, for it is this association that con- 
trols most of the racing in Massachusetts Bay. The ef- 
fect of this attitude upon clubs of which the Association 
is composed is likely to be very great. Many of these 
clubs do not have special class rules, but are guided by 
the rules and classification of the Y. R. A. of Massachu- 
setts. So, it would appear that the adoption of classes 
under the new uniform rule by an organization with so 
much power, would mean a general acceptance of the rule 
throughout the bay. It must be remembered, however, 
that the adoption by the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts is 
not to the exclusion of the popular restricted classes, for 
the present at least. It is simply adopted by the Asso- 
ciation as one of the possible good things that it is bound 
to give those clubs which support it, and the rest will 
be up to the clubs giving open races, and to the yachts- 
men who may build new boats. 

If yachtsmen build in all of the classes there will be 
some advance in the size of the boats that may race under 
Y. R. A. rules, notably those of more than 3oft. water- 
line, which are recognized by the Eastern Y..C. This 
would give the Marblehead club an opportunity of closer 
affiliation with the strongest racing organization in the 
bay, even to membership in the organization, in the in- 
terest of a common cause. It is obvious that the privilege 
of competition for Y. R. A. championships among classes 
of over 3oft. waterline in Eastern Y. C. open events, 
might be a help toward greater attendance at those races. 

A. P. B. A. Rutes Apoprep.—At this meeting of the 
Yacht Racing Association it was also voted to adopt the 
rules and classification of the American Power Boat 
Association. There was no opposition to this measure, as 
the feeling has been more or less general that the con- 
trol of open power boat racing by the Yacht Racing 
Association would be productive of greater attendance 
at open events and therefore of immense value in de- 
veloping power boating in Massachusetts Bay. In this 
measure there is also an opportunity for clubs not at 
present affiliated with the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts to 
unite with it in a common cause. Power boating has 
been agitated in Massachusetts waters by many clubs. the 
most active being the Eastern Y. C., but the attendance 
at these events has been scattering and in many cases 
discouraging. It is believed that, with a Y. R. A. cham- 
pionship in each power boat class for a season’s work, 


interest will become more general and that good attend- 
ance may be had at all onen everte 
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ARIADNE——LINES AND CONSTRUCTION 


Tue Passinc or CLasses C anp S.—Another measure “2 
‘enacted at the Y. R. A. meeting was the vote to abolish } 


class C, 30-footers and class S, 21-footers. Only one new 
boat has ever been built for class S, and she was com- 
pelled to go into handicap racing to get any classification. 
The three 30-footers Chewink IV., Sauquoit and Wasaka, 
raced as a class during the season of 1904, but no racing 
as the original class was indulged in during the season 
of 1905; so, class C practically passed out as a yearling. 
Mr. T. K. Lothrop, owner of Sauquoit, was present at 
the meeting, and when his opinion was called for he stated 
that there appeared to be no further use for the class, and 
that he was in favor of abolishing it. 

Boston Y. C. Meetinc.—The autumn meeting of the 
Boston Y. C. willbe held at the Rowe’s Wharf club house 
on Wednesday evening, Oct. 25, at which several im- 
portant amendments will be proposed. 

Joun B. KI.ieen. 
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CoMMITTEE ON Revision oF Racinc RuLes.—Commo- 
dore Frederick G. Bourne, New York Y. C., has ap- 
pointed a committee of seven to revise the racing rules 
of the club, which are badly in need of revision. This 
committee will also confer with other important clubs 
in-an endeavor to secure uniformity in racing rules. The 
committee.is a particularly good one and five of the 
seven gentlemen aré well known as owners of boats that 
have been seen in the racing during the last few years. 
a er ee is composed of the following: Messrs. 

L. Park, Charles Lane Poor, Henry F. Lippett, 

I “akers Maxwell, W. Butler Duncan, Jr., Oliver E. 
Cromwell and H. deB. Parsons. 
RRR 

Power YAcHT Nokomis Soitp.—The power yacht Noko- 
mis was sold: by Mr. W. S.- Van Clief, of Staten Island, 
to Rey. J. R. Bourguois, of Rhode Island Y. C., through 
the Office of Mr. Stanley M. Seaman. She was ’ designed 
and gilt in 1903 by the Marine Construction Company. 
She 7sft. over all, 14ft. breadth and 3ft draft and fitted 
with two 20 horsepower Standard engines, giving her a 
speed of 12 miles an hour. The same agency sold the 
auxiliary yaw! Kittiwink for Mr. M. W. Torrey, of Man- 
hasset Y. C., to Mr. R. H. Johnson. The yacht was de- 
livered in Philadelphia, Pa., last week, from where she 
willbe shipped on a barge to Cardenas, Cuba, where her 
new Owner has a winter home. She is 32ft. over all, 23ft. 
waterline, roft. breadth and 3ft. draft. She was built in 
1901 from designs of: Mr. C. D. Mower by S. C. Wicks 
& Co,, Patchogue, N. Y. She is equipped with a 5 horse- 
power Palmer engine. 


“Supplement to Small Yachts” Free. 


To any one sending us one new subscriber to Forest anp 
STREAM before Nov. 15, 1905, we will present one copy of W. P. 
Stephens’ book “Supplement to Small Yachts.” This work con- 
tains 104 pages text and 43 plates. Size 11 by 14 inches. Cloth, 
Price i «This offer does not apply to renewals. 


Ariadne. 
A 32-ft. Waterline Open Launch. 


ARIADNE, whose plans appear in this issue, was de- 
signed by Mr. Norman L. Skene, of Boston, for Mr. Her- 
bert Austin, of that city, and is now being built by the 
George Lawley & Son Corporation, of South Boston. 
The owner’s requirements were for a fast, modern open 
launch with safety and comfort the primary considera- 
tions. No expense has been spared to attain these ends. 

The lines show a hull adapted to rough water, one with 
liberal freeboard, plenty of flare forward, and a stern 
which will not run under when backing in a seaway. The 
engine, which is a 25 horsepower, four-cylinder Jager, is 
located forward in a compartment which is practically 
water tight and air tight with the exception of the means 





































ARIADNE—SECTION. 


provided for ventilation. The engine compartment is 
thoroughly ventilated by air passing in through two ven- 
tilators in the deck and out under the floor through two 
copper pipes leading into the compartment under the after 
deck. Thence the air passes out through vents in the 
deck. All possible gases and odors are thus driven from 
both compartments. 

The engine is controlled entirely from the bulkhead 
at forward end of cockpit, making it unnecessary to open 
up the engine compartment except for occasional inspec- 
tion, On this bulkhead are located starting crank, spark 
switch, multiple oiler, spark shifter, throttle, water-test 
cock, revolution counter, clock and ‘steering wheel. The 
reverse lever is close at hand and electrical equipment is 
located behind a glass door in bulkhead. The boat is 
equipped with electric lights for signats on bulkhead and 
in engine room run from storage battery and dynamo. It 
is also fitted with an air whistle and an auxiliary rotary 
bilge pump. 
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PLANS——DESIGNED BY NORMAN L. SKENE FOR HERBERT AUSTIN, 1905. 


vent foundering in case of collision or piercing of the 
hull from any cause, either forward or aft of the bulk- 
head. The other tank is way aft and is set in a copper 
drip pan. Both tanks are thus completely isolated from 
the rest of the boat. 

The boat is built in the best manner throughout. 
Planking, decks, coaming and interior finish are all Span- 
ish cedar.. The scantlings are quite light but heavy 
enough for reasonable durability. A speed of 14 real 
miles is expected. Ariadne is of the following dimen- 
sions : 
Length— 

Over all 
L.W.L. 
Overhang— 
Forward 
Aft 
Breadth— 


eT MaEEGiah ae atss cate ene aA ft. gin. 
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ROOERNG wis as 910 6 cede nies weden ee 2ft. 1%4in. 
PA NOE 5 hss is Bsks cases esas oN 1ft. 2in. 
l‘reeboard— , 
PURE MUU SOs, ota. ORS See ua's 3ft. 214in. 
PREY SS TRE aft. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RATING RULE.—Messts. 
George A. Cormack, Henry Howard, Henry J. Sielow, 
W. Butler Duncan, ir., Charles Lane Poor and H. del: 
Parsons have been appointed by Commodore Frederick 
G. Bourne, New York Y. C., to confer with the Yacht 
Racing Assn, of Great Britain regarding the proposed 
international measurement rule. 


Steam Yacut Navutitus Burnep.—While in winter 
quarters at Little. Hay Harbor, Fisher’s Island, the steam 
yacht Nautilus was burned on Oct. 19. Nautilus was 
owned by Mr. G. B. Linderman and her home port was 
Stonington, Conn. She was designed and built in 1899 
by Mr. F. W. Offeldt, in Brooklyn. Nautilus was 60't. 
waterline, 71ft. over all, 11ft. breadth and 3ft. gin. draft 


Power Boat ror F. W. Epwarps.—Messrs. A. Cary 
Smith & Ferris have completed the plans of a cruising 
power boat for Mr. F. W. Edwards, of Bayonne, N. J. 
She is 67ft. over all, 61ft. waterline, roft. gin. breadth 
and 2ft. gin. draft. The boat and the engine will be built 
‘by the owner during the coming winter. 


“Supplement to Small Yachts” Free. 
‘To any one sending us one new subscriber to Forest AND 
Sreeam before Nov. 15, 1905, we will present one copy of W. P- 
Stephens’ book “Supplement to Small Yachts.” This work con- 


-teine-104. pages text.and 43 plates. Size 11 by 14 inches, Cloth, 


Price $4. This offer does not apply to renewals, 
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A. C, A. Membership. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS, 

, Joseph E. Murray, Philadelphia, Pa.; 53, Macomb 
G. Foster, N. Y. City; 54, George P. Douglass, Newark, 
N. J.; 55, Robert W. Gibson, N. Y. City; 56, Arthur 
Brentano, N. Y. City; 57, Angus J. Macdonell, Kingston, 
Canada; 58, Thomas H. Stryker, Rome, N. Y.; 59, Her- 
bert R. Tilley, Toronto, Canada; 60, James R. Steers, Jr., 
N. Y. City; 61, Raymond Apollonio, Boston, Mass.; 62, 
John B. Carruthers, Kingston, Canada; 63, John R. Rob- 
ertson, Auburndale, Mass. 

NEW MEMBERS ELECTED. 


Atlantic Division—soo4, Lester M. Harvey, N. Y. 
City; 5005, Chas. A. Robinson, N. Y. City; 5006, Fred- 
erick W. Roloff, N. Y. City; 5007, Chas. M. Wells, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; John L. Beck, N. Y. City; 50009, 
Herbert Moore, N. Y. City; 5013, David F. Williams, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; 5015, Arthur S. Baiz, N. Y. City. 

Central Division.—so1o, Frederic C. Rupp, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; 5sorr, Seir A. Diefendorf, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Northern Division.—5o12, William H. Britton, Ganan- 
oque, Canada; 5014, Arthur B. Munro ,Gananoque, Can- 
ada; 5016, Walter L. Day; Ogdensburg, N. Y.; 5017, 
Arthur H. Mason, Toronto, Canada. 

NEW MEMBERS PROPOSED, 


Atlantic Division —Archie MacA. Davis, Williamsport, 
Pa., by E. T. Keyser; H. E. McCormick, N. Y. City, by 
L. C. Kretzmer; John C. Minor, Jr., Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., by E. T. Keyser; Norman J. Smith, Arlington, N. 
J., by I. V. Dorland; Nelson O. Ward, South Orange, 
N. J., by W. Andreas; Robert T. Badgley, N. Y. City, by 
H. C. Ward; David H. Lenox, N. Y. City, by H. C. 
Ward; W. A. Green, Trenton, N. J., by W. A. Furman. 


Hifle Fange and Gallery. 








Fixtures. 
Nov. 7.—Greenville, N. J.—One hundred shot championship match. 
Zettler Rifle Club. 


Tue winter gallery season was opened at headquarters, 159 West 
Twenty-third street, New York city, Oct. 17, and shoots will be 
held every Tuesday night until April 17 next, with.the exception 
of March 12-17 inclusive, the dates for the annual 100-shot In- 
door Championship match. For the season the club has offered 
$301 in cash prizes, open to members only, who can fire five 
10-shot scores each shooting night with any .22 caliber rifle taking 
short cartridges, on the 25-ring target with 2in. bullseye, no prac- 
tice shots allowed. Of the prize purse, $150 will be divided pro 
rata on the total rings and $115 for premiums, but in order to 
come in for any of the ring money a member must shoot at least 
7 scores during the season. A member who is absent from a 
regular meeting may shoot his scores for that Say at the next 
regular meeting. The premiums will be divided as follows: 

or the best fifty 10-shot scores, $15, $12, $10, $9, $8; best 
thirty-five scores, $7, $6, and three of $5; best twenty-five scores, 
three of $4 and two of $8; best fifteen scores, five prizes. 

For the greatest number of rings the Zettler Bros. will give 
- old; second, $5; third, $3, and fourth, $2, these givem~by the 
club. 

The member making the best bullseye each day will receive $1. 

On the opening day William A. Tewes, the club’s secretary, 
made the highest score, 1,231 points, shooting at T75ft.. offhand. 
The weather was so warm that the attendance was hot large. 
The next shoot will be held Oct. 31. The total scores: 







OW, Be ROWER cccccnsseuen eunteiv's «+e 244 248 245 248 246—1231 
Louis C Buss...... 239 243 246 242 242—1212 
Charles Zettler, Jr. 239 245 240 244 243—1211 
*Arthur Hubalek . 237 243 245 235 "2441204 
Louis P Hansen. 234 238 237 241  236—1186 
Barney Zettler .... 225 236 238 233 '237—1169 
*He D Muller 231 229 240 228 239—1167 
HE © Bee esascecss 227 231 238 227 235—1158. 
*T H Keller, Jr...c.ccee 212 231 243 231 232—1149" 
G BEES senveccestevecscedt 224 229 232 227 231—1143 
T EE ee erincsss cvecccccccccccccccces StL 201 230 225 239—1106 


*Telescope sights. 


The Election Day Championship Match, 


Tue twelfth annual 100-shot match for the ebaplondhip of 
New York city and vicinity will be held on Election Day, Nov 
7, in Armbruster’s shooting k, Greenville, N. J., under the 
auspices of the Zettler Rifle Club. ‘The targets will be open for 
practice at 8 o’clock in the morning, but the match will be started 
promptly at 9, and will continue until finished, with an inter- 
mission of an hour at noon. Ten practice shots will be dffowed 
each competitor, and one who arrives late will also be accorded 
this peer. P 

The conditions will be, 100 shots per man on the %in. 25-ring 
target, at 200yds. offhand; open to all comers; any rifle, sights 
and ammunition save high power. cartridges. This admits magni- 
fying sights of all sorts. The entrance fee will be $5 per man. A 
forfeit of $2 must be sent to, the Zettler Bros., 159 West Twenty- 
third street, New York city, or to F. Hecking, at the same ad- 
dress, on or before Nov. 4, by each intending competitor. Blanks 
for this purpose will be mailed to all who ask for them. After 
the expense for targets and dinner foyv the contestants is de- 
ducted, the balance of the entrance money will be divided pro 
tata according to the number of rings shot by those who finish 
their scores. The famous old trophy, with its bars bearing the 
names of Fred C. Ross (six oer ichael Dorrler (three Sen, 
Dr. W. G. Hudson and Ha . Payne will go to the winner 
for this year, whose name will appear on the twelfth bar. The 
trophy is the gift of the veteran rifleman, William Hayes, of 
Newark. Another trophy is offered the winner by T. H. Keller, 
while the man who makes the best 10-shot score will receive the 
Armbruster trophy, Two prizes cannot be taken by one man. 
F. Hecking is chairman of the committee of fifteen riflemen who 
have the arrangements in their charge. 


Ohio Rifle Notes. 


Tue Greenville Offhand Rifle Club has My 7 its regular shoots 
for the winter season, and meets on every Friday afternoon. On 
Oct. 13 a few of the members shot their score for the club 
medal, 10 shots at ds., possible 120. A. W. Kirby headed the 
list with 102; A. N. Wilson, 86; Geo. Sigafoos, 78; Geo. Katzen- 
berger, 51. An hour -was spent in practice shooting and the 
sport was kept ~~. until dark. 
14. 








The Jackson Township Rifle Club held their regular medal 
shoot on Oct. All shooting was offhand at 100yds., 4 shots 
in the medal match, possible 48. Jesse Johnson, of W. Alexandria 
won the medal and first money with 45; Clemmer, Lesher an 
Izor tied on 44, and in the shoot-off the two first-named won 
second and third moneys respectively; I. Stiver, 39, and Chas. 
nto wie In te _20-shot na, ry events of ‘ shots —_. 
possible ¢ aggregate . Johnson was first wit , 
and made the only perfect 4shot score of 48, which was made 
curng the day. et won second money with 220; Clemmer, 219; 
zor, 214; Stiver, 207; Busch, 187. 

The October m shoot of the Somers Township Rifle Club 
was held at Camden. L. Platt won the medal with 47 out of a 
possible 48; C. W. Matthews, a close second, with 46; D. C. 
“onarrol and Oliver Parker 45 each; Albert Campbell 41; 
‘ony Price, 36. The closing match was five events of 4 shots 
cach, possible 240. S won with the good score of 226; 
Campbell and Conarrol 213 each; Platt 211. In the last event 
Campbell made a perfect score of 48. All shooting was offhand, 
1 


The officers of the club are Wm. Orr, President; Al 
Campbell, Secretary and — 


Treasurer. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Lady Zettler Rifle Ciab. 


THE meeting announced for Oct. 14 was ed. The ladies 
will meet on the 28th instead, to arrange for their winter season 


Fixtures. 
Oct. 25.—Dayton, O.—Rohrer’s Island G. C. tournament. 
Oct. 25-26.—Marshalltown, Ia., G. C. E. G. Wallace, Sec’y. 
Oct. 26.— Edgewater N. J.—Palisade G. C. shoot. A. A. over- 
ding, Sec’y. 
Oct. 26:27. Columbus, O., G. C. tournament. 
Nov. 16.—Bound Brook, N. J., G. C., all-day shoot. F. K. Stelle, 


Sec'y. f 
Nov. 23.—Edgewater, N. J.—Palisade G. C. A. A. Schoverling, 
Sec’y. 
NORTH NEW JERSEY SHOOTING LEAGUE. 
Oct. 28.—Dover at Montclair. 
Nov. 2.—Montclair at Morristown. 
1906. 


Jan. 16-19.—Hamilton, Ont., G. C. annual winter tournament. 
Ralph C. Ripley, Sec’y. : . 

May 24-25.—Montreal, Can.—Canadian Indians’ first annual tour- 
nament. Thomas A. Duff, High Scribe. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Gun Club will hold a shoot on 
Nov. 7. 











* . 
The Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club claim Nov. 16 as a date 
for an all-day skoot. 
RZ 


A feature of the Columbus, O., shoot will be the team con- 
test for the Phellis trophy. 


Mr. Silas W. Trout, of Franklin, Ind., won the English Hotel 
cup, in a contest with Mr. Moller, recently, by a score of 94 to 81. 
- 

At a meeting of the North River Gun Club, of Edgewater, 
N. J., held last week, Mrs. George H. Piercy and Miss C. L. 

C. Horneck were made honorary mmbers. 
ez 

On Wednesday of this week, Mr. Frank Lawrence, of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., started on a protracted tour of 
the West. This able missionary seems to have busy moments as a 
ccntinuous performance. 

R 


At the weekly competition of the Baltimore, Md., Shooting 
Association, on Saturday of last week, Mr. J. H. Moxley was high 
gun, with a total of 107 out of a total of 125. Saturday of this 
week closes the summer and fall programme. 

- 

Mr. Paul R. Litzke, a representative of the Peters Cartridge 
Co., in Arkansas, is coming forth quite strong as a trap shot. In 
two sweepstakes at live birds, 10 and 15, he scored a total of 
21, at Pine Bluff, Ark., and was high man in the average. 

* 

Admiral Jack S. Fanning, who as 4 man behind the gun has 
made powders famous, was a brief visitor in the gun district early 
this week. He was the same imperturbable hero of many con- 
flicts, taking defeat and victory with dignity and humility. 

R 

In a contest held recently for the J. T. Loyd Co. challenge 
medal, at Pine Bluff, Arkansas, Mr. J. M. Pemberton defeated J. 
T. Loyd in a contest at 25 pigeons. The contestants tied on 22 
out of the 25, and in a shoot-off at 5 birds, Pemberton killed 
straight and won. 

Rx 

Col. C. H. Mowry, the able editor of the Sporting Goods 
Gazette, Syracuse, N. Y., was a visitor in the sporting goods 
district in New York this week. The years do not impair his 
constant sueviter in modo, fortiter in re, as becomes one of 
the up-State rulers of Greater New York. 

R 

Capt. C. G. Blandford is entitled to a great deal of credit 
for his steady perseverance in promoting the ‘cause of his club 
competition in particular, and trapshooting in general. Many 
captains have quit without manifesting a fraction of his energy 
and talent. His efforts should be better supported, 

RZ 

Mr. Geo. E. Call, of Northport, L. I., one of the active trap- 
shooters, deer hunters and quail shooters about New York, has 
been quite successful in the competition of the Brunswick Fox- 
hound Club, held Oct. 9-12, at Barre, Mass. In the Derby, his 
Loud and Rye won first and second, defeating twenty-two con- 
testants. 

¥ 


The Jackson Park Gun Club, of Paterson, N. J., has become 
active again. Recently a team shooting league was formed at 
that city, in which competition many of the contiguous clubs 
of Eergen and Passaic counties will garticipate. That is the 
kind of competition which infuses smartness and rivalry in trap- 
shooting circles. 

we 

At the Rawlins tournament, held at St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 13-16, 
Mr. Harold Money won the Dupont handicap at 50 targets; the 
Monte Carlo handicap at live birds, scoring 24 out of 25; was 
high in the sparrow shoot by scoring 19 out of 20; made high 
general average and many friends. Mr. Alec Mermod was high 
amateur for the three days. 


Mr. W. G. Hearne, the winner of the Scarecrow cup at the 
Grand American Handicap, at Indianapolis, Ind., this year, was a 
visitor in New York this week, and comported himself in a man- 
ner so modest that no one could suspect he was the winner of 
high professional average at said Grand American Handicap, of 
which the Scarecrow cup was an emblem. 

e 

The Montclair team defeated the Mountainside team of East 
Orange, in the eighteenth match of the North Jersey Shooting 
League, at Orange, N. J., Oct. 21. The contest resulted in a tie, 
Montclair won in the shoot-off. A high wind interfered with 
high scores. The next contest of the league series will take 
place between Montclair and Dover. 

R 


The Shooting Times states that, “An interesting test of a 
swallow’s speed was made recently by an Antwerp pigeon fancier. 
Having captured a swallow from a nest under the eave of his 
house, he sent it to Compiegne, where it was put in the pigeon 
loft. It was released with the pigeons at 7:060’clock, and reached 
its nest at 8:22, which showed a speed equal to 128% miles an 
hour. The top speed made by the pigeons showed only 25% 
miles an hour.” 


361 





The Breeder and Sportsman, of Oct. 14, states: ‘““Welcome the 
coming and speed the parting fliers is in the mind’s eye of the 
shotgun fraternity, for with to-morrow’s dawn there will be a : 
change from inanimate to animate targets, and so, vale the trap 
season of 1905, which has been a good one, and in relation there- 
to, more anon.” By my halidom, yep! 


A close race for the State championship was that, Oct. 21, be- 
tween the two renowned trapshooters, Messrs, James T. Skelly 
and W. M. Foord, both of Wilmington, Del. The debate at arms 
took place on the grounds of the Wawaset Gun Club, and the 
scores at 100 targets were, Foord 91, Skelly 90. Foord seems to 
have a certain championship insistence. 


e 

Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
who has devised a preventive of deafness, was a distinguished 
visitor in New York this week. His special device as an aid to 
shcoting by closing up the ears, intensifies the focus of the eyes, 
and unless the gun suffers from aberration, a smashed target 
results from a shot. To those who write him, he will reveal the 
secret. 


In the second race at 100 English sparrows for the State cham- 
pionship, held on the grounds of the Corner Rod and Gun Club, - 
Fort Wayne, Ind., last week, Mr. Max Witzigreuter, of Fort 
Wayne, defeated Mr. Hugh M. Clark, of Wabash, 92 to 88% In 
the contest, two weeks previously shot, Mr. Clark was the winner 
by the score of 94 to 92. The third race was to be held early 
this week. 


The Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club team, Oct. 19, was victor in 
the final contest for the handsome trophy, a punch bowl presented 
by Col. Franklin Brandreth. This was a win by default, the 
Poughkeepsie team being synchronously perdue in the tall grass. 
Each club had two wins to its credit prior to the final contest. 
The eight men made a team average of 84.5 per cent., an ex 
cellent performance. 


Press despatches narrate that at “Mahanoy City, Pa., Oct. 21, 
Steve Kurtz won his fifteenth match and increased his cash 
winnings to $1,500 by defeating John Shadel, of Frackville, in a 
live-bird match. Kurtz killed 9 out of 12, while Shadel got 6, ‘ 
There was a big crowd present and the betting was brisk. Kurte 
is only 20 years old.” His victory without doubt was due to the 
Mikado and the virtue of his ancestors. 


vw 
At the tournament of the Rising Sun, Md., Gun Club, Oct. 18 

and 19, high average for the two days was made by the champion 
of Delaware, Mr. W. M. Foord, with a score of 341 out of 370, 
Mr. A. Somers, of Delta, Pa., was second with 335. Mr. L. S. 
German, of Aberdeen, Md., was second with 333. The champion- - 
ship of Cecil county, 10 singles and 20 pairs, was won by Mr. H. 
R. England, after a tie with Mr. J, McCush. 

» 


Mr. Hood Waters and his bride sojourned in New York a few 
days last week, this city being in the itinerary of their honeymoon. 
It was our fortunate privilege to meet the happy couple through 
a few fleeting moments, and our impression was that Mrs. Waters 
felt that Mr. Waters did not consider his true worth, and that 
Mr. Waters was in a state of imperturbable happiness as he gazed 
at Mrs. Waters. Long life, good health, happiness and prosperity 
to them. 

wR 

Mr. D. St. Clair, in a nonchalant manner, romped away with the 
Winchester trophy, at the shoot of the S. S. White Gun Club, on 
the grounds of the Keystone Shooting League, at Holmesburg 
Junction, Pa., Oct. 21. The event at 100 targets was divided into 
six parts at 10, 15, 20 and 25 targets. Mr. St. Clair defeated seven- 
teen contestants with a score of 80 out of 100. Cantrell and 
Newcomb were reasonably close on his trail with totals of 74. 
A few of the shooters were something short of their usual good 
form. : 

e eed 


Mr. F. C. Bissett, of South River, N. J., has chalienged Mr’*"* 
John J. Fleming, of Newark, N. J., for the “E.C.” trophy, which - 
represents the individual championship of the State of New Jersey 
at targets. Mr. Bissett recently defended his title to the cup on 
the grounds of the Forester Gun Club, Newark, N. J., his op. 
ponent being Mr. Fleming, who succeeded in taking the cup from 
him. Mr. Bissett has now challenged Mr. Fleming, and the race 
is to be shot on the grounds of the Bound Brook Gun Club, 
Bound Brook, N. J., on Nov. 16. A special programme will be 
arranged for an all-day shoot. ae 


The Carteret Gun Club, of Garden City, L. I., begins their 
fall and winter contests, on Oct. 28, at 1 o’clock. The first pro- 
gramme provides several special events, besides three events 
at 10 targets, and one at 10 pairs, $5 entrance to each... There 
also will be the cup event at 20 targets, $10 entrance. This pro- 
gramme rivals in gameness some of the events in the coal’ regions, 
where a shooter does not hesitate to contest in a match at three‘ 
birds, $90 entrance, high gun to take all. The Chapin cup will be 
an object of competition on alternate Saturdays, and when won 
three times by one contestant it becomes his mural belonging. 
As no one won this cup three times last year, it reverted to this 
year’s club competition. The competition is exclusive. 

Bernarp WATERS. 





New York Athletic Club. 


THe New York Athletic Club shoot, Oct. 21, was as follows: 
Event 1, handicap allowance, 25 targets: G. Greiff (0) 17, W. H. 
Hibbard (8) 25, G. A. Mahlstedt (18) 12, L. Huntington (2) 20,* 
F. Vilmar (9) 13, J. D. Calhoun (2) 19, E. Huggins (8) 20. i 
Event 2, targets, ates ae was as follows: Htg-”* 
gins (8) 19, Greiff (6) 21, Hibbard (5) 19, Huntington (2) 22, Vik’ - 

mar (12) 15, Calhoun (2)'16, Mahlstedt (12) 14. bes 

Event 3, club shoot, handicap: S. Scott (2) 19, J. Borland (4°: 
21, G. Greiff (0) 22, Hibbard (5) 26, Calhoun (0) 12, Brown (8) ‘25, “* 
Huggins (8) 22, Huntington (0) 18, Mahistedt (0) 6. ss62! 

No. 4, handicap: Scott (2) 21, Borland (4) 20,°Greiff- (®) 21; 
Hibbard (5) 16, Brown (8) 25, Huggins (3) 19, Huntington’ (3) 19)” 
Mahistedt (0) 5, Calhoun (4) 19. 

Event 5, handicap, 25 targets: Scott (2) 21, Borland (4) 20, 
Greiff (0) 21, Brown (4) 23, Hibbard (5) 19, Hugins (8) 18, Hunt- 
ington (3) 19. 

Event 6, 25 targets: Scott (2) 28, Borland (4) 17, Greiff (0) 19, 
Brown (8) 25, Vilmar (0) 9, Huggins (0) 13. 

Event 7, 25 targets: Scott 19, Greiff 22, Huggins 15. 

Event 8, 25 targets: Scott 23, Greiff 22, Huggins 14. 

No. 9: Scott 22, Greiff 21. 


Aetna Shooting Park. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 15.—A new club trap has been installed 
at this pular shooting resort recently, and the Mound City - 
Powder Burners will hold a two days’ shoot here Nov. 11 and a 

The wind was blowing hard to-day, which, with the threatening 
clouds, accounts for light attendance. H. E. Winans, the East 
Alton trade representative, was with us to-day and demonstrated 
the merits of his goods in a convincing manner. 

Here are the scores: Winans 150 ; Hull 112, $1; Papin 100, 
11; Cunningham 7%, 46, Sandberg 2%, 19; Edwards 25, 13, 
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Rawlings Tournament. 


Sr. Louss, Oct. 17.—As advertised, hard targets wete thrown, 
and a very good quality of pigeons trapped. ‘he conditions would 
have been hard enough without the wind, but as there was a very 
strong southeasterly wind, the targets were very difficu t, and the 
pigeons very fast, so that high scores were beyond reach. 

arold Money finished with first general average for the three 
days; Alec Mermod first amateur average; Joe O’Ncil second. 
Mr. Money also won the Dupont handicap at 50 targets, the Monte 
Carlo handicap at live birds, with a score of 24 out of 25, and 
finished high in the sparrow shoot with 19 out of 20. This gen- 
tlemanly representative certain'y hrd th'ngs his own wer. A'c> 
Mareipe won the extra hive-bird sweep with a straight score of 16. 
as. Groves, of Jacksonville, I.1., won the Rawlings amateur 

andicap with a straight score of 20. 

Numerous inles-anid- outs at both pigeons and sparrows were 
indulged in, and while the programme was short and the attend- 
ance small, guns were cracking from the start in the morning 
until it was too dark to shoot. : ; 

Purses paid very well to those who shot in the first flight, 
which pleased the shooters who stayed for the entire programme. 
There were only a few who objected to the fast targets, and these 
left at the end of the first day. Those who stayed for the finish 
enjoyed this thoroughly, and expressed their satisfaction at the 
fast birds. 


Oct. 13, First Day. 


Events: 2 8 .4.8°6:7s 
Tar a 15 15 16 15 20 20 25 25 25 25 Broke. 


con ee SE ne Te 0é.-we oe on _ 
.-- 12 912 11 16 10 18 18 12 14 132 
DL cccktosspencttbhech 30 ks 2 oe 40 9% 21 23 16 14 sab 


Oct. 34, Second Day. 


Monte Carlo Handicap, 25 birds, $25 entrance, division of purse, 
4), %, 20. Harold Money won this event with the very good 
ecore of 24, and carried off the handsome fob which went with 
4st money. The wind was very choppy, which made the shooting 
wery difficult 
A Money, 31 . 
O’Neil, 30 ...... 
















a oney 13 13 15 15 18 14 22 23 21 230177 
H Spencer ..- 1211 14 12 12 141819 18 21 = 150 
A Mermod ..» 15 12 14 14 20 16 24 18 23 21 176 
C Gottlieb . 12 12 14 10 15 16 22 222414 ~~ 161 
M Kaufman . $10 9 912111615219 130 
W Huff 14 11 14 12 16 18 24 21 23 25 =: 178 
Youn BBMNBITI...... .. oes 
F Riehl = ... 14 13 18 11 18 20 21 20 22 23175 
O Felger .. .-- 13 18 13 14 17 18 18 23 2423176 
J Cox ..... .-. 12 10 15 13 18 18 19 19 .. 23 nov 
H 
T 
x 


22222222222122202121222—24 
ae _, . ) 
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Robinson, a 


OSes 
2 
Z 
s 


miberg, 30 ......-sececcecsesccercccencnes 

P Cabemme, B0........0.cccccccvccccccccmee 

Handicap, 15 birds, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. This was an extra 
event, which was captured by Alec Mermod with a straight score. 
C BE Powers, Bl ....c.ccccccvcccvccccccsecene 
Wear Clagtam, 8D ....ccsccccccccecccccccsvcccce 
SE ETD scscccccanpseevoneseyeessoorussee 


ert 








L Robinson, 28 ¢ 
Be ED. TE. wasnwsscaestenavesccndbacssevesconssel ¢ 
SE np ethvabnanadnnenedeesonsesconnseonesel 
Alec Mermod, 30 22 
i, Cox, 2 210—13 
Wen Marcle, 2B ...ccccccccccccccccccccccvceseceness 1200220 2012+000— 7 
Be BRIG, BD nc cccccccccccccvccqeccccesccccvccevecvee 2*22021*0w 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 25 Broke. 
H eney Ebepebnwhdeesebebevbenwe son) 17 17 18 15 19 21 107 
J O'Neil 2.2... eccccceccenccscescsees 14 16 16 «17 «18 «21 102 
A D Mermod.. 16 17 16 17 19 2 107 
C Gottlieb ... 18 18 18 20 16 20 110 
M Kaufman 12 13 13 17 17 18 95 
W Clayton 18 17 15 16 16 2 104 
ie SED cn cnoesoasnnne scaubeeenecee 18 16 19 18 19 23 113 
ED BEE wonssnosncnscoseccecocesncese 15 16 14 17 19 21 102 
SEE <1 .cbypseseonsoosnes ceenceebee 17 16 17 18 18 24 110 
We EE wocevd -dbocvecevvasuccceescess 17 15 20 16 2 24 112 
BE PRRERSOE vcccccccesescenescocesces 22 11 13 
G D Sperry......cccccccccscccecccces Ot 2) che ses ans 06 sake 
FS Pee 17 14 18 19 19 22 109 
BEE Sibvecsccncuscccstcccnccceucsse Se Hd “eis des 


Oct. 15, Third Day—Live Birds. 


Rawlings Amateur Handicap, 20 birds, $15 entrance. Mr. Groves 
won this event very handily with a straight score. A fob charm 
similar to the one put up for the Monte Carlo Handicap was car- 
ried off by Mr. Groves, who is a prominent shooter from Jack- 
sonville, Ill. His clever work with a “pump” was admired by all. 















Wm Clayton, f1.........c.cccccccccccccccces Benen eeeeeeeeer seed AG 
Alec Mermod, 31.. 2092222121 
Re BIE, TE wvecosccccnssvecncetcoscceccccens 12212221220: 
HH_ Tipton, 30 . 22210220122 
J O'Neil, 30 ...... 
P Cabanne, 29.. 
Groves, 29 ..... 
ee Pr ree 


Event No. 7 was the Dupont Handicap, and did not count for 
average. Harold Money was high for the three days, besides win- 
ming all the main events on the Dupont Handicap at targets, 
the Monte Carlo Handicap at live birds and the sparrow shoot. 
Alec Mermod was high amateur for the three days. 

Events: 12346567 Events: 123465612 

Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 25 5u Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 25 50 
C Powers... 15 17 16 18 18 22 39 Dr Moore... 14 15 14 15 14 18 32 
Wm Clayton 17 16 20 18 14 25 40 H Money... 18 18 17 16 20 21 41 
A Mermod.. 18 16 17 16 16 2138 J O’Neil.... 915 16 15 16 20 24 
C Gottlieb... 19 13 16 17 141641 M Kaufman. 10 1412 61513 .. 


H Tipton.... 14 14 16 15 18 21 40 J Cabanne... 15 15 18 13 15 14 .. 
J Groves ... 1612161719 2331 J Cox....... 161714..17.. ;. 
L Fisher.... 18 18 18 16 17 2240 C Spencer.. .. .. .. .. «. +. 35 
L Chaudet.. 16 15 18 16 14 24 33 W Baggerman. .. .. .. .. -. 37 
F Riehl ..... 18 16 17 17 16 21 34 F McCloughan.... .. .. .. .. 33 





Jackson Park Gun Club, 


Paterson, N. J., Oct. 21.--Trapshooting at Jackson Park grounds 
was givin a decided boost yesterday. The opening of the Sat- 
urday afternoon fall and winter shooting was got in motion at 
about 2:30 P. M., and was kept going at a good pace until dark, 
with the exception of a few slight delays caused by the magau- 
trap cutting up some of its pranks, breaking several targets at a 
time and then running along smoothly for a time and then 
releasing the magazine and allowing a dozen targets to be thrown 
into the air at cnce, to the delight of the spectators and the dis- 
gust of the management, who will, at the earliest opportunity, 
replace the machine with a new one of the same make, or instal 
one of a different make to avoid any of the mentioned delays in 
the future. 

The management to-day presented a new feature at the grounds 
in the shape of a printed programme for the afternoon shootin 
which was greatly appreciated by the different contestants, an 
was mailed to the different clubs and individual shooters around 
Passaic and Bergen county, and at a glance could tell just what 
was coming next as to number of targets, cost, etc., and when 
they were done shooting, could tell exactly what they had to pay 
to the cashier without inquiring of that official. 

The different clubs were well represented and. shot through 
most of the programme, which could not be quite finished before 
dark, on account of the bad behavior of the magautrap. 

The Mount Pleasant Club was represented by the following: 
Tom Dunkerly, F. S. Van: Houten, H. \an Houten, who took 
second prize after shoot-off, miss-and-out, in the prize event, No. 3. 

North Side was on hand with Capt. W. Banta, Al. Howard and 
Veenstra. Banta and Howard tied for first prize, with Capt. 
Lenone, of the home club. Banta won the shoot-off. Dunkerly 
won shoot-off for third prize with Kussmaul and F, J. Van 
Houten with 23 each. Oradell Club was represented by F. H. 
Tewes, who shot throughout and was well pleased with his 
afternoon's outing. 

The other shooters were members of the home club, every one 
averaging good scores in all events. No. 5 was at 5 pairs, each 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


shootef shootitig at 2 birds in the air at once. Banta’s gun failed 
to act on second round and he withdrew. 

There was much enthusiasm at this shoot over the prospects of 
much livelier work at the different club grovads through the 
formation last \. ednesday night at Garr iiaseae’s store of a 
team shooting le: gue, at Which meeting the Or: dell Club, North 
Side, and Jaekscn Park Club were represen.ed by committees. 
The Mount Pleasant and Richfield clubs have eatered application 
for commuttec representation at the next mectinz, whieh will be 
held at Hopper’s store, Oct. 30, at which meetin; all arangements 
will be completed. such as to electing perman-nt officers, appoint- 
ing committees «n the arranging of ae and «f getting prizes, 
end such other duties as the committees call for. 

1L€ Leal slivOlLNg WHI Nivel Ubcsy sere om Davurday, Nouv. 4, at 
tLe cub’s grounJc. selecting No 1 dats, and to cach suceecding 
club grounds, selecting their respective dates, until each club 
grounds have been visited; and this arrangement will continue 
throughout the season. At the end, the club that wins the most 
contests will be deciared the champion of Passaic and en 
counties at ica11 shooting. ‘Ihe committee will most likely prg- 
vide prizes fcr every team entering in this contest, as well 
individual prizes for best averages on each team. The idea in 
forming this league was to promote shooting in general at the 
ditterent club grounds and to assure a larger attendance at the 
different club shoots. 

Where at the present time five to ten members go to a shoot, 
when the teams visit a ground it is assured at least of twenty-five 
cr thirty shooters, outside of its own members, which will be more 
attractive than at present. 

The team shooting will occur on every other Saturday, feaving 
the off Saturday for home shooting, and for those who don’t care 
for the team contest. Any shooter wishing to accompany the 
teams to home or visiting grounds are always welcome. The 
imere the merricr. 

Scores of the Jackson Park Club shoot follow: 


Events: 12H 3465 Events: 12H 3465 
ee ee 1015 02110 6 Banta .......... 612 623 71 
Morgan ........ oie} Tp el Co “Sere 311 219 6 3 
Van Horn ..... 29 424 7.. F Van Houten 310 5623 7.. 
ee ea 6 9 425 7 & Kussmaul ....... 7623 6.. 
H Sindle ....... 6 11 22 6.. H Van Houten 8 8 624 6.. 
Dunkerly ...... 812 223.... Veenstra ....... 610 622 7.. 
F Sindle .:..... 9 9 622.... Simonton ..... » Reo 
DEEL wie céva cvs Ce eee Be? TREE ceccencasa’ ve Ea Bivs 
Howard ........ 411723 6.. 


No. 5, 5 pairs; H, handicap allowance. 
Wa. DutcHEr. 


Magic City Tovrnament. 


Muncig, Ind., Oct. 14—The annual fall tournament of the 
Magic City Gun Club, of this city, had the lightest attendance that 
has cver fallen to the lot of one of our shoots. No less than 
four tournaments for the same week in our part of this State 
being more than the shooting interests could properly care for. 

The first day’s programme was at targets, and the second day’s 
events were at English sparrows. The trade interests were looked 
after by C. O. Le Compte, D. D. Gross and Geo. Little. J. W. 
Farrell, of the local club, won first average over all for the first 
day, making the good score of 186 out of 200 targets. In the 
second day’s shooting Ed. Voris, of Crawfordsville, Ind., led the 
parade, closely followed by Dr. S. H. Moore, Indianapolis, Ind. 

As is customary with this club, the participants were enter- 
tained at the neon hour at a nearby residence with a chicken 
ae. All made topnotch scores in this event. The scores 
vllow: 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 


J W Fearrell........2 200 186 R Johnson........ 200 174 
C O Le Compte...200 185 oe Smiley......... 150 136 
1D 2) aOR, voncovee 200 178 Bridgeman ..... 100 82 
C L Bender........200 177 H A Shumack..... 60 49 
L L Spencer....... 200 177 

Scores at English sparrows: 

Events: 123 45 Events: 123465 

Sparrows: 10 15 25 10 15 Sparrows: 10 15 26 10 15 
WEEE sSinravncnded 8 15 24 915 Shumack .......... , _-- 
Dr Moore ......... 91423 915 Spencer ........... 10 14 20 914 
POUL n0veysswesan 51122 8 9 Adamson ......... % vo oe OOD 
SEED suchousecgnket BEE Oe ce ce MED ccncccvecess ee 
ORE: 5 ccisteswsn des 42:3 oS 2 eee eee 5 10 
eS eee 9. BBE 0c: 00: RAMEE vownsseseoen oe 7. 8 


The second race at 100 English sparrows between Hugh M. 
Clark, Wabash, Ind., and Max Witzigreuter, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
resulted in a win for Witz. Witz scored 92 birds of his allow- 
ance of 100, while Clark sent 88 where all English sparrows ought 
to go. It will be recalled that in the former race two weeks 
previously, Clark was the winner, scoring 94 against 92. A third 
race was immediately arranged for, to be shot, as were these, on 
- grounds of the Corner Rod and Gun Club at Fort Wayne, 

na, 

The th'rd race will be shot Oct. 22. The day was an ideal one 
for shoot:ng, and the light was better than on the first occasion. 
The birds were a good lot, and the shooting was witnessed by a 
crowd of some six hundred people. 


WEG: wave sesctistuncsuunvesetelanieouae 0111111111101111111011111—22 
1011111111111111111110111—23 
1111011111111111111111111—24 
1111111111110111110111111—23—92 

CARER . ccpecivecccdssecevegersaccesocseall 1011101011110111111111111—21 
1111111111111101111111111—24 
1111101011110111011111111—21 
11111 10111111111111011101—22—88 

G. G. WILLiaMson. 


Rising Sun Tournament. 


Risinc Sun, Md.—The two days’ tournament of the Rising Sun 
Gun Club was managed by Messrs. H. Linn Worthington, of 
Rising Sun, and Luther J. Squier, of Wilmington. Mr. W. M 
Foecrd, of Wilmington, champion of Delaware, made high average 
for the two days, 341 out of 370. Second high average, 335, was 
made by Mr. A. Somers, of Delta, Pa. Third, 333, was made by 
Mr. Lester S. German, of Aberdeen, Md. 

On the first day Mr. A. Somers made high average, 166 out of 
180; Mr. L. S. Dermen was second with 163: Mr. W. M. Foord 
was third with 159. On the second day, the high averages 
were: First, Foord, 182 out of 190; second, German, 170; third, 
a tie between Messrs. J. A. McKelvy, of Wilmington, and A. 
Somers, on i169. One cent was deducted from each target thrown, 
and the purse so made paid 70 per cent. of the losses of those 
who shot through the programme and failed to win their entrance. 

On the last day the championship of Cecil county was an in- 
teresting feature. The conditions were 10 singles and 20 pairs. 
Messrs. H. R. England, of Rising Sun, and J. McCush, of Golora, 
tied on 34. In the shoot-off at 10 singles and 5 pairs, England 
won by the score of 17 to 13. The scores follow: 





First Day. Second Day. Total. 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. Shot. at. Broke. 

DORE. ndusacasscassen 159 190 182 370 341 
OED cukccaacoasaie 166 190 - 169 370 335 
a re 163 190 170 370 333 
McKelvey 158 190 169 370 327 
Stephens 147 190 168 370 315 
England 158 190 155 370 313 
| Beret 144 190 166 370 310 
Alexander 148 190 152 370 300 
CC BEIGE we vievinin osuwun 136 190 161 370 297 
TE %<sseuneee oe bie 126 190 159 370 285 
Edmanson . ‘a 116 190 147 370 263 
Rigdon ...... — 114 150 117 330 231 
 ‘nnnn ee Lh 111 145 123 280 234 
J E Kirk. = 155 co. naan 180 155 
Foster ..... oes 69 100 82 190 161 
Roberson . bof 53 85 7 145 120 
rr ad 190 164 190 164 
Mordecai ae 190 160 190 160 
CE UE wicsiceece is 1 115 87 115 87 
PED. . dcsveseekdeun, om — 100 85 100 8 
McGovern ........... 120 8&7 ain oss 120 87 
aapeee Neokoapohuliea: ae ae 100 80 100 80 

NS ee re ee 60 64 60 54 
Oe ee a weds 85 62 85 62 
SURE, chitsnies Wntieghes ede a 45 38 45 38 





THE ONLY MANY-USE OIL 
pot gun locks, revolvers, reels, cylinders, valves. Just right. 


(Oct, 28, 1905, 


Braintree Gun Club. 


_ Tue Baintree Gun Club held a very succesful prize shoot on 
its ground; at Braintree, Mass., Satufday aiternoon, Oct. 14. 
White won the high average prize, breaking S$ out of 100. In the 
handicap, 50 bird match, Brown won the first prize, breaking 48 
with a handicap of 2 birds, making a total of 50. Jordan won the 
second pri.e, breaking 43 with a haudicap of 6,-making a total of 
49. en won third prize, breaking with a handicap of 10, 
fota ‘ 

The othcr events: 

Fifteen targets: White 14; Frank, Baker, Worthing 13; Hib- 
herd end Jordan 12; Brown fi; Wilder 10. 

sen Uirgets: White, Norton, Hibbard, Carson, 9; Frank, Baker, 
J: cm, Sarett L; brown 7; Worthing, Reynolds 6. 

d...62 ...get.. Worthing 13; Hibbard, Jordan, Baker, 12; 
}rown, Muldocn 11; Frank, Wilder 10. 

icn irgct:: Frank, Brown, Baker, Carson, Hibbard, 9; Mu!- 
doon, Starrett, 8; oon Jordan 6. 

Fifteen targets: Brown 15; White 14; Frank, Kirkwood, Baker, 
Muldoon, Carson, Hibbard 18; Worthing, Jordan, Macomber 12; 
Wilder, Starrett, Reynolds 11. 

Ten targets: Macomber, Brown, Frank, 10; White, Kirkwood, 
Jordan, 9; Norton, Dow 7. 

_Fifteen targets: Muldoon, Jordan, Wilder 14; White, Kirkwood, 
Frank, Brown, Hibbard 13; Baker, Reynolds 12. 

Ten targets: White, Brown, 10; Starrett 9; Frank, Jordan, Hib- 
bard 8; Reynolds, Wilder, Kirkwood 7. 
en targets: Brown, Hibbard, 13; Frank, Kirkwood, Carson 


Ten targets: Kirkwood, Jordan, 10; Frank 8, Brown 7. 

Fifteen targets: Frank 15; Kirkwood, Brown, Jordan 13; 
White, Wilder and Carson 12. 

Ten targets: Jordan 9, Frank, Wilder and Hibbard and White 
7; Norton 6. 

The percentage of targets broken: White 88, Frank and Brown 
85, Baker $4, Jordan 80, Hibbard 77, Kirkwood 76, Worthing 76, 
Starrett 74, Wilder 70, Reynolds 70. Cuas. F. Waite, Sec’y. 


Indianapolis Gun Club. 
,, INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Oct. 21.—Moller won the Peters badge. 
‘the contest for the English Hotel cup was won by Silas W. 
trout, of Franklin, Ind., defeating Moller by the following score: 
SWORE shes sxenetss 22 2% 23 24-94 Moller ........... 16 23 19 23—81 


Both contestants are members of the Indianapolis Gun Club. 
The weather was clear and cold. 







Events: . 2S BA8 228 

Targets: 25 25 25 2 2 2 2 2 
SE cahuh blest oageskskbivadsd<backsese 21 25 23 24 24 22 23 3 
SUE, cnccccocswnsndbdeseresibbecerstas 322mm ee et. Cts 
i thehsdesteckebeospesbunssescsavex 23 19 21 24 14 
ARR, CR. SN Ee 22 23 20 20 2 21 
SE, WE ROM beh divecsos chbaves o--. 24 21 22 2% 2 2. ° 
SEN Scub SEE ons cacbineet picheechsabans Fs 2s e 
it EL, ot abendn bined steed 3s vbkbamelinn 18 19 19 2... . 
PRL, scnvscanecubscabhencdndsevesben ae as as. ime 
DD. <cpccneksseevehanueonseaieuiall a0 a0 a0 os OP es 
Oe eee oo «ne ea aeak gs. 
Armstrong ickine Ee de Sal me ras we 
Moller ....... -- o 18 16 2B 19 2 2 M4 
Finley cr ne as. «ab eb ae. es 
Frazier ... 8 12 14 17 ° 
Harvey . 15 16 10 ~.. ° ° 
Hice .... a Ds. e ‘ 
Robinson 8 10 1 ° eo 
Nelson 210. . 
Hose .. we Soe ° 
END Wain sunGdonscudscdeteccebebscsdewe 20 24 
EE. GuckacevdsSenccrcksctvbactasved 20 20 


North New Jersey Shooting League. 


Monrtcrair, N. J., Oct. 21—The eighteenth match of the series 
of team races of the North Jersey Shooting League was run off 
to-day at Orange, the Montclair team being pitted against that 
of the Mountainside Gun Club, of Orange. 

The match resulted in a tie, both teams breaking 86 birds. The 
tie was shot off at 10 targets per man, and resulted in giving the 
match to Montclair, with a score of 41 against 37 for their 
—eee. , 

he low scores were owing to a very high wind prevailin 
during the earlier part of the contest. The next team race wil 
occur at Montclair on the 28th—Dover against Montclair. 





’ Montclair. Mountainside, of Orange. 
BR. cnnncenssvnnsnevensses 17 WE vce Gntruckesnechases 
DET aoccenecscdvecnceses 19 McDonough 
Bush .. — | Baldwin 3 
Crane 19 Ziegler -20 
Batten .-12—86 Mosler ... - -19—86 

Shoot-off of tie: 
DL .tkicekibnsdbsccuneeckt ee 8 
Howard coe BECEPOROUED. wevccocccdbvent 9 
eee “ EMER sesurccacheceseewuas 7 
Crane oa “ene 8 
Batten aS 5—387 





Epwarp WInsLow, Sec’y. 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club, 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 18.—The tenth contest for the Laflin & 
Rand trophy series, started on Aug. 16, was shot to-day. The 
competition is close, and an interesting finish is forecast for 
Nov. 1. The scores: 


Brk. ar ¥ Tot'l. Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. 





*Stoddard ......... 21 25 RA tere: w 
RICKMIOR ocicdcccee 13 TF 2 

Back Scores: 
a Se w WR Svencecsvne 2 44 DB 
Stoddard ......... w BEET cnSecneeane 20 4 24 
Stoddard ......... w “Weller ....c..e0- 2 4 2 

Re-entry scores: 
RIGKMAR osccccees 17 7 24 eT eee w 
BND: “och nccene 17 7 24 Stoddard ......... w 
Rickman ......... 15 7 22 Stoddard ......... w 
i RE -—  . ae DEON. sacacesad -~ -. a 
DOR wiseicancd w SEE .oseiesenhoown w 
SE en khan a. . an 2 a nn. 4 3B 
Stoddard ......... w 

*Wins point for cup. 

Class Division. 


Tat prejudice against the colored people is strong by men 
from the South, was demonstrated by a shooter, — walked 
in a lunch room on East Forty-second street, New York, the 
other day to save time and appease his hunger. 

This man was from Maryland, with a record of 100 straight, 
and a smile that wins the hearts of all the fair sex, was ushered 
by an energetic waitress to a rear table and offered a chair 
back of a large negro man, who was eating Boston baked beans. 
The shooter, in positive and audible tones, said, “I will not sit 
here!” The waitress evidently understood the situation, and with 
ready tact asked him to take a seat across the room. By that 
time his “Southern blood” was thoroughly aroused, and with 
“fire” in his eye he left the restaurant. ravo, “Infallible,” your 
loyalty to Dixie won the applause of 


A Grorcta CRACKER. 





Baltimore Shootiog Association. 


Battimore, Md., Oct. 21.—The summer and fall series of the 
Baltimore Shooting Association closes on Saturday of this week. 
The shoot to-day resulted as follows: 





Events: 5 Events: 12345 
Targets: 25 Targets: 26 25 25 25 25 
year Baskerville ....... at sninhl lee. +0 
Haighy 2 ce Gray .... ee «ee 
Bowen .... 8.. Chew . -0DBf.... 
Mears ... -- Carroll 


: cas 
Moxley ........ 2 Watkins .....1.... 20 16 20 0 «. 















The proof of the Cartridge is 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE 


LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 
‘497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 


Agencies: 


in the shooting. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


oe) 
oer? 


118-120 Market St., San Francisco. 


The United States Army, by careful tests, have proven the V./.S. 
CARTRIDGES to be the most, accurate and reliable. 


Co., | 





WESTERN TRAP. 
Cincinnati Gun Club. 


[HE attendance on Oct. 21 was not large, the day being quite 
chilly. Some of the members were away on shooting trips. 

Thirteen members shot their scores in the first contest of the 
series for the Clements trophy. Williams was high gun with 48 
from the l7yd. mark. Faran was second with 46, and Maynard 
third with 45. The conditions of this trophy are sixteen 50-target 
cvents, shot every other week, in two strings of 25 each, distance 
handicap, 16, 18 and 20yds. 

[he committee fixes the mark for the first event, and take the 
first four scores at that mark for an average, changing the handi- 
cop after every fourth shoot, according to the following scale: 
Under 80 per cent., at I6yds.; 80 to per cent., at 18yds.; 86 
per cent. or over at 20yds. Members must compete in twelve 
contests to be eligible. The average is determined by the scores 
of all the events in which a member takes part. An optional 
sweep is provided, 10 cents in each event, the purse being divided 
at the close of the series, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. To be eligible 
for this purse, members must post entrance in every event in 
which they participate. Several members shot their score in the 
Ackley aise series on the 16th, making the following scores: 
Bieh, 44, Bonser 43, Dick 40, Brown 39, Miles 31, Gambell 33. 

Herman starts for Duck Island the coming week, to join the 
party already there. Ahlers is making his plans for a quail hunt 
in Ijlinois next month. The boys are to make an effort to annex 
the Phellis trophy at the Columbus shoot on the 26th and 27th. 

Clements trophy shoot, 50 targets, distance handicap: 






Ce er 23 25—48 Ahlers, 18 ...........0.- 21 19—40 
Foret, 26: scacdusnetap nin 24 22—46 Block, 16 ..... 20 20—40 
Herman, 18 ... 18 21—39 
Randali, 16 ... --20 19—39 
Register, 16 .. 17 21—38 


Keplinger, 16 ......-. ..-20 18—38 


“4 





Maynard PATER . ccocccccccccecces 
Ahlers ..... Keplinger 

Bullerdick Williams 

Herman Gambell 





Ohio Notes. 


The Preble County Gun Club, of Eaton, entertained their Day- 
ton, O., visitors on Oct. 18 in good style. The rain caused a 
small attendance, and the tournament programme was cut out; 
a four-man team match at 100 targets per man_was fixed up in its 
place. ‘The scores made were very fine. Clark of the Eaton 
team, went straight, Less N. Reid 94, D. M. Swihart 82, Dr. W. 
H. Bucke 89; total 365. Dayton team—M. E. Lindenmuth 93, H. 
M. Carr 90, J. Achey 88, Ike Brandenberg 86; total 367. Clark and 
keid shot another 100-target match, tying on 95. Clark’s score for 
the 200 was 19%, and included a run of 181; he missed his 182d 
target. His best previous record was 89 straight. Clark is cer- 
= nly one papeneent work. Reid broke 189 out of 200. Carr 
87 out of 176, 

The Greenville Gun Club held a special handicap shoot for 
nerchandise prizes on Oct. 16. Eight members took part in the 
sport, which consisted of three 15-target events with four prizes 
in each event. The winners were, in order given: Hartzell, 
McCaughey, Liabert and Kirby in the first event. Wolf, Limbert, 
llartzeli and McCaughey in the second event. McCaughey, Wolf, 
Kidson and Limbert in the third event. The club has lost one of 

s most active members, Cooper Ayers having just moved with 
his family to Duluth, Minn. 3 
th Hobby, who lives near Sidney, and a friend are reported 
to have killed seventy-two ducks at the Lewistown Reservoir in 
ene day. Perhaps if the game warden should see Mr. Hobby he 
could explain how it happened that they exceeded the limit of 
twenty-five ducks each, which the law allows to be killed in one 
day, by 22 birds. Hunters should be careful to keep their stories 
within legal limits, 

rhe Cleveland Gun Club’s regular shoot on Oct. 14 was rly 
attended, a single squad only taking part in the sport. In the 
hoot for the Greater Cleveland amateur championship trophy of 
northern Ohio, at 100 targets, C. E. Doolittle was victorious with 
Y. Latham 87, Sheldon 84, MacMeans 82, Hopkins 77. This is 
the fourth successive win for Doolittle. He was also high gun 
for the day, with 134 out of 150. Sheldon and Latham second 
with 127 each. MacMeans 121, Hopkins 112. Two years ago Doo- 
little began to shoot at the traps and has a come to the 
iront until he is now, without question, one of the best amateur 
shots in northern Ohio. 

Quite a bunch of members were at the grounds of the Dayton 
Gun Club on Oct. 14, among them Pop Heikes, who has re- 
turned from his trip to the West. Seven 26-target events were 
shot. H. M,. Carr was high with 132 out of 150, Ed. Rike 111. 
Rolla Heikes 107 out of 125. Z. A. Craig 78, Ike 76, and A. Keller 
of cut of 100. Horace Heikes 44 out of 15. Owens 16, and L. 
WI ‘acre 24 out of 50. The -scores were hardly up to the usual 
mark. H. M. Carr did the best work, breaking 90 out of his last 


ar 


10. Shooting at 16 pairs, Rolla Heikes broke 23. Ed. Rike 
a ke 16 targets out of 12 pairs, and Horace Heikes, 17 out of 15 
airs, 

The Hamilton has closed its shooting season, the result being 
that Wm, Link was awarded the 


tosh, valued at $100, his 
er om sate for the season being : Jones, 437; Smith, 437; 

A party of thirty-five hunters left Dayton on Oct. 17 for a big 
game hunt in northern Maine. Their headquarters will be near 
Staccyville, and they will be gone a month. The Daytog mem- 
bers of the party include H. C. and Chas. E. Hossafous and 
ouls Groneweg. From Arcanum were Claude Weaver, N. E. 
Wild, Mart Weisenbarger, Lorin Fry and Jas. C. — 
from Pittsburg, east of Arcanum were Wm, Breidenbach, 








. No. 3 was Hunter trophy. 


Hangen, Gottlieb Reisley and others. The party was divided into 
five or six smaller parties, each fully equipped with tents and 
supplies for camping. Jacob Brown, Samuel Lack, and Andersen 
Brown, of Arcanum, have been in the woods since Oct. 9. They 
report fine weather and plenty of game. 

t is likely that the next -Legislature will amend the present 
game law on quail by prohibiting the shooting of this bird for 
several years. Col. Thomas Paxton, a member of the Fish and 
Game Commission, is said to be in favor of the proposed amend- 
ment. 

It is reported that Pelee Island, Lake Erie, is to be turned into 
a game preserve, and that owners of the land are giving options 
to as siinte tor that purpose. The woods are full of black 
squirrels, rabbits are abundant, and there are a few quail, the 
latter being from the original stock planted there by Dayton 
sportsmen some years ago. The Pelee marshes afford splendid 
duck shooting each fall and spring. Cincinnati anglers and sports- 
men will be interested in this rumor, as it is a favorite resort 
and is visited every season by members of the famous Pelee 
Island Club, one of the prominent fishing clubs of the city. 

Dr. and Mrs, D. W. Greene and Messrs. Frank Canby and 
E. C. Harley, of Dayton, have returned home from their hunting 
trip in the New Brunswick woods. They left the railroad at 
Boiestown, fifty miles from their camping piace, making the 
balance of the journey by wagon, horseback and on foot, spend- 
ing one night in camp at Rocky Brook. Soon after their arrival 
Dr. Greene killed the largest moose he ever secured, his wife 
being with him at the time. Mr. Canby got a moose and a Canada 
lynx,eand Mr. Harley a moose and a black bear, weighing nearly 
375 pounds. .Mr. J. R. King, who was with the party, remained 
at the camp. He had killed a moose and a caribou. 

Rain prevented the regular shoot of the Rohrer’s Island Gun 
Club on Oct. 18, and again on Thursday, the 19th a downpour 
forced a postponement, and the remaining four contests in the 
medal and prize series will be shot on the 25th, when there will be 
a grand struggle. 


Madisoaville vs. Superior. 


THe return match between teams of the Madisonville, O., Gun 
Club and Superior Hunting and Fishing Club was pulled off after 
a fashion on Oct. 18. The heavy downpour of rain prevented 
any possibility of shooting at 100 targets per man, and the number 
was cut down to 35. 

As the Madisonville Club had made all preparations for enter- 
taining their guests, the Superior boys made up their minds to go, 
rain cr shine, and showed up at Stienkorb’s about noon, where 
they all sat down to a fine dinner, prepared by Mrs. Stienkorb and 
her two daughters. The time until 3:30 was passed in various 
ways, and then, as the rain had nearly ceased, the boys went to 
the grounds and were soon at work. The shooting was kept up 
as long as it was possible to see a target. Gambell was high gun 
with 30. Pohlar, of the Superiors, tied for second, with Settle, of 
Madisonville, on 27. ckwood and Deiters are improving in 
their work. Henninger had a strange gun, and his score shows 
that it did not fit. The. background is not of the best and had 
an effect on the scores. Bill Settle was anxious for a match with 
almost anybody, but the rain prevented. Some other time he'll 
get a chance. Some day next month the teams propose to select 
a pleasant day and shoot at a whole 100 per man in order to de- 
cide the best team. The scores: 


Madisonville Team. Superior Team. 











Stienkorb 14 10— 24 Gambell 16 14— 30 
Settle ..... .. 1612— 27 Pohlar -- 1512 —27 
Aufderhas . 12 7—19 Pfeiffer . 14 12— 2% 
TEE. “ndcdeededubvede 910—19 Uhl ........ 3 1l— 2 
Pritchard 10 8—18 Lockwood 10 13— 2 
Henninger ........... 1D B= FT Deers nc ccccctccscee 10 11— 21 

72 52—124 78 73—161 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Oct. 21.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the sixth trophy shoot of the 
fourth series. 

In the club medal shoot John Wolff won Class A on 23, Stone 
won Class B on 24, Mrs. John Wolff won Class C on 13. 

In the Dupont cup shoot, John Wolff, Dr. Reynolds and Thomas 
tied in Class A on 17 out of 20. Ford Class B on 17 and Herr 
won Class C on 12, 

In Hunter Arms Co. event Thomas won in Class A on 19 out 
of 20, thrown as 10 singles and 5 pairs. Stone, Horns and Hibbard 
tied in Class B on 17 and Herr won Class C on 19 

Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Davis visited us and both shot well. They 
both applied for membership, making twenty applicants on the 
waiting list. Orly one more shoot of the season, so come out to 
the last chance. 


Events: 

Targets: 
McDonald 
a See eer 
Dr Meek . 
BEGGS cccvoccccccscctess 
Dr Reynolds 
T Smedes 





Mrs Davis 
G SER cevccesccs 
© BE. oc veus recesses Se 


No. 1 was the trophy event. No. 2 was the Dupont cup event. 


Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


In Other Places. 


At Paducah, Ky., where so many big tournaments have been 
held, the announcement is made that the club has held its last 
ctice shoot for the season. There will be a series of shoots, 
ving a limit of 100 ets, opened up for the winter. 
The club at mard, Ill., with the big name of Thunderpumper, 
held a tournament last Tuesday, in which R. Keene, of Watseka, 
was high with 134 out of 160, C. H. Clark, of Crescent City, 


second, 130; H. Rosaleus, of Gilman, was next with 118 Bert 
Ward, M. E. Hunt, John Humphrey, Ed. Wilson, Wm. Grob, 
—- Beehler and Charles Philipps were present, coming from 
Gilman. 

There was‘a fine shoot at Hutchinson, Kans., owing to the fact 
that Ed. O’Brien and Mr. Arnold were managers. It is an- 
nounced that the tournament wi!] be an annual affair. 

The Capital City Gun Club, Little Rock, Ark., holds shoots 
regularly, and any visitors who happen to be in the city are very 
cordially invited to shoot with the club. 

Nine new members were added to the Tucson, Ariz., Gun Club 
at their last meeting. It was decided to remain on the old 
ground, an:l to count $200 on the ground and to hold shoots on 
Sunday mornings. The new members are D. C. A. Schrader, John 
Etchels, E. W. Graves, W. N. Wilson, W. Price, Amos O. neefe, 
Thos. Conlon, George Scholefield and John Reilly. 

The Harvard Gun Club, San Antonio, Tex., is holding regular 
shoots, and some of the members are of the opinion that as 
shooters are tiring of shooting doves, that there will be a large 
turnout at the traps. 

McCracken and Burns were high at the Recreation Gun Club, 
Cleveland, O. They scored 28 out of 30 from the 30yd. mark. 

Brayton, Ia., shooters that go abroad to shoot are George Fred- 
erickson, Jens P. Johl, Ingraard Birk, John C. Larsen, Chris 
Hoegh and Walter Nelsen. They lately went to Elk Horn and 
assisted at a tournament, 

The El Paso, Tex., Gun Club occasionally hold practice events. 
At a late shoot Mr. Rand made 99 out of 100, which shows that 
he does not really need any practice. Shelton made 83, Farnham 
26 out of 50, Williams 69 out of 75. There will be a team shoot 
with Deeming, and W. J. Rand, W. H. Shelton, J. F. Williams, 
Lee Burdick, G. L. Hitt, C. Buliver, Dr. E. H. Stevenson, Dr. 
W. _N. Vilas and Stafford Campbell. 

Members of the Algona, Wis., Gun Club met Saturday evening 
for the purpose of enjoying a fine lunch, but through a mis- 
understanding of some kind it failed to appear, much to the 
disappointment of the hungry crowd that congregated. 

There is prospect of a gun club being formed at Carbondale, 
Pa. The local sportsmen are becoming very enthusiastic. 

_ The Ohio Valley Shooting Association, of Parkersburg, W. Va., 
is engaging in practice shoots, preparatory to a tournament that 
will be held this month. 

Many members of the Manor, Pa., Rod and Gun Club spent 
two weeks in an outing near Everette. 

Strange as it may seem, the report is that a gun club at 
Manistique, Mich., with sixty-five members was organized last 
spring, and held their first shoot last week. Just to help the 
thing along there was a strong northwest wind blowing. 

The Hamilton, Canada, Gun Club will hold the president’s 
supper shoot Nov. !8, and the annual winter tournament will take 
place Jan. 16, 17, 18 and 19. The members propose to keep in prac- 
tice by shooting through all of October, November and December. 

The Lansing, Mich., Gun Club held a practice shoot at Waverly 
Park, Friday last. 

Lovers of shotgun shooting, at Fayette, Colo., will soon have 
an opportunity to engage in the pleasant practice. A gun club 
is to be formed by loca! sportsmen, 

The regular shoot at Bisbee, Ariz., resulted in M. L. Noguin 
winning the cup. 

Shooters will be glad to note that a tournament will be held at 
Huntsville, Mo. J. E. Forbes is the secretary. 

The following gentlemen have charge of the shoot at Quincy, 
Ill.; C. Vandenboom, H. A. Geise, J. Griffin, C. Walker, and 
J. F.. Zimmerman, 

A few members of the Corner Rod and Gun Club, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., met last Sunday and shot for the Fleming medal. 

A local writer at Butte, Mont., has this to say of Tom Marshall 
and his Indians: “While the tribe to which these Indians be- 
long is known the world over as dangerous men behind the gun, 
at times they are perfectly harmless, and they are not to be feared. 
They are fairly law-abiding, and if the temptations are not too 
strong, there will be no trouble wherever they may congregate.” 

The Magic City Gun Club, Muncie, Ind., will make a second 
effort to hold a tournament. Notice of dates will be given later. 

The Salem, O., Gun Club has added a rifle range to the shoot- 
ing park, and there will hereafter be weekly shoots for riflemen. 

Our Canadian brethren are not deprived of live-bird shooting 
At the regular shoot of the Woodstock, Ont., Gun Club at 5 live 
ae — killed 1, Brind 5, Miller 4, Pyne 5, Thompson 4, 

right 4. 

Members of the Tannhauser Gun Club, of St. Louis, visited 
Belleville, Ill., and the Swansea Gun Club entertained them with 
a shoot and a supper. 


Many gun clubs hold shoots for the purpose of making a dona- 
tion to charity. A shoot of this kind was lately held by the 
Medina, O., Club, for the benefit of the library. 


T. Hubby won the North Texas Gun Club shoot, 370 out 
of 390. Day and Miller second with 355. In the amateur class 
Atchison was first, 335; Meeks, second, 334. 

Kimballton, Ia., has a gun club. There is nothing wrong with 
the Swedes, if you look at the following names. Lest Saturday 
H. Jelmer Rasmussen was first, Martin Esbeck second, C. D. 
Petersen third, Martin Frederickson fourth, Rasmus Hedegaard 
fifth, Walter Olsen sixth, Lars Christofferson seventh, Lars Jen- 
sen eighth, George Faaborg ninth, Joe Larsen tenth, Mr. Kryger 
eleventh, Julius Hanson twelfth. 

Target shooting is ona quite popular at Lilly Lake, Il 
The McHenry Gun Club held a tournament there Oct. 15, and 
there will be another one held Oct. 22. As a matter of interest 
to all who attend, there will be a big game and fish dinner given 
by the proprietor of the hotel. 

large number of the members of the Marion, Ind., Gun Club 
met last Thursday at the park south of town and shot for the 
cup. There will be but four more shoots. H. V. Lee is now in 
the lead, while W. A. Brown and Charles Barley are tied for the 
powder trophy. 

In the live-bird shoot at Paris, Tex., Hubby made a straight 
score, Miller lost one, Wade lost two. Of the amateurs Atch- 
ison, Worden, Wingo and “Spears were first, Ellison second 
Tucker, Lome and Starnes third. : 

—- made 90 out of 10) in a shoot at Newark, O.; Tabler 66, 
Burrell 76, Meredith 65, Kufer 77, Brown 71, Bricker 83. : 
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is being taken in the big territory tournament whieh comes off 


early in 
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177, Le Compte 177, Otis 
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1%; Tom Collins, Carmal: lo 
very month, the secretary of the Le Mars, Ia., Guii Club moves 
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len ° 
The Rich Hill, Mo., Gun Club held a shoot last Thursday. 
Out of 1% targets, J. D. Thomas made 170, Ceoe ©. Mackey 
168, W. A. Smith 16%, Chas MeClure 161; ©. M. M idl, Chas. 

routill 

At the first shoot held by the Atiz., Gun Club, at 
Lincoln Park, Sun last, the scores were: F. S. Douglas 71, 
W.. Reno 87, W. #, A. Otto 53, J. L. Brown 60, Smith 
48. The interest in the movement seems to be acute, and there 
is no doubt of the success of the club in the future. 

The weekly shoot at Bayfield, Wis., resulted in Oscar Anderson 
holdi: ane. ? 

T he Gambier, O., Gun Club held a shoot rai. 2 60 targets 
Webster broke 43, Prof. Reeves 43, Dial 42, erbaugh 37. 
The club intends to shoot weekly of Wedn ys. 

At the Mishawake, Ind., tournament, Chas. Spencer matle 396 
out of 400, Reed 379, Steen 360. W. N. Wise, of Indianapolis, 
won the cup donated by the businessmen, getting 378. All pres- 
ent report that they were well treated by the home club. 

At the Crawfordsville, Ind., shoet, Chas. Spencer made 214 out 
of 215, beating all previous records on the grounds. Dr. Brit- 
ton was there in good form, and he made 201; Wise made 200. 
This is one of the very best shooting grounds in the West. 

Seldom does a new gun club start off with as many members 
as the new Joliet, Ill, Club. If there is a continued addition to 
the club it will outrival any of the Chicago clubs. 

Members of the Mankato, Minn., Gun Club lately went hunt- 
ing. They entrusted the commissary to Mr, Benedict, and as he 
was crossing the lake, he upset the boat, and all went to the bot- 
tom. Mr. s: came out with a good ducking, but the bottled 
goods that would have warmed him up a bit were in the mud. 

F, E. Britt, of the Mankato, Minn., Gun Club, won the club 
trophy for this season. The same was purchased by C. H. Saul- 
paugh, and is said to be a beauty. ; 

In order to get into good practice for the fall duck shooting, a* 
gun club has been organized at Troy, Kans., having eighteen 
members. Regular weekly shoots will be held. : 

The shoot at Peru, Ind., was declared off, and the same will be 
scheduled later. 5 Ba, oe 

. J. Lealand holds the medal in the Houghton, Mich., Gun 
Ciub. Regular shoots will be held by this club each Sunda 
morning. his club will be willing to take on a team shoot wit 
the Atlantic Club. 3 

The néw officers of the Rocklin Gun Club, Sacramento, Cal., 
are: Harry Selfridge, President; Glen Craven, Vice-President; 
B. N. Schribner, Secretary. The club is in a prosperous con- 
dition financially. : 

There was a variety of prizes at the tournament held by the 
Rockford, Ill., Amateur Gun Club on Oct. 16-16. There was a 
Lefever gun, a diamond badge, loving cups and gold medal. 

The Winona Rod and Gun Club, Chicago, has incorporated. 
Frank Haroka, Chas. W. Deitrich, W. Robert H. Friberg, are the 
incorporators. : 

Mr. Link won the season’s medal, offered by the Hamilton, O., 
Gun Club. This club is preparing for a tournament, to be held 
soon. 

The Kane Gun Club, Bradford, Pa., has challenged the Oil 
City Club for a shoot. The conditions and the number to com- 
pose the team remain_ unsettled. . 

At Hillsboro, Ill, Oct. 15, there was a shoot held at which 
prizes were donated by the merchants, and all the proceeds of the 
shoot were given to the hospital fund. 2 

Not many months ago it was almost a necessity for a shooter 
to take his shells with him to a shoot, but at the present age 
of the world, this is mot necessary, as the management of all 
tournaments has shells on the ground for sale. 

The following statement will show the standing of the members 
of the Baton Rogue, La., Gun Club, after shooting at 200 to 350 
targets: . P. Reymond 88 C. D. Reymond H. M. Von 
Phiel 84, B. Powell A. Kleinpeter 81, Wm. cCousland $1, 


Cc. C. Parish 76, McB. Jackson 70, F. Kleinpeter 70, W. C. Whit- 
aker 66, H. L. Fuqua 66, S. J. Powell 65, E. Cazenessus 64, 
J. Brown 38. 


After months of rest the Euphemia Club held its first contest 
at Dayton last Monday. Chas. W. Matthews won the medal. 

The Marshalltown, 5. Gun Club still retain the team medal, 
having defeated Grinnell for a second time this year. The shoot 
held fast week was no walkaway, as their margin was only 4 
targets. 

The Rice Lake Gun Club, Little Falls, Minn., held their elec- » 
tion for this year. The new officers are: President, H. Landahl; 
Vice-President, Alvah Ashcroft; Treasurer, J. K. Martin; Secre- 
tary, W. T. Tourtillott. A new club house will be erected, : 

Charlie Budd, the well-known Iowa trapshot, made 97 out of his 
first 100 shots at the Indianapolis Gun Club shoot. 

The Ohio Valley Shooting Association has a few enthusiasts yet 
in their club. Saturday afternoon there were ten members pres- 
ent, and J. F. Mallory was high man. 

William Farrell aaa Goley illiamson were the managers of 
the Muncie, Ind., tournament. 

Duck hunting is reported as being very good on the Columbia 
River, in Oregon, and many hunters have returned to Portland 
with the allotted number. 

Members of the El Paso, Tex., Gun Club, at a meeting held for 
the purpose, severely condemned those who shoot game out of 
season. They did not pass by the restaurant and hotel keepers 
who buy the game. The determination was so great that the club 
offered $10 each for convictions under the game law. 

The Detroit, Mich., Gun Club held a shoot Oct. 15, at the 
Seven-Mile House. 

At a practice shoot held by the Marietta, O., Gun Club some 
fair scores were made. At 100 targets, Decker broke 85, Speary 82, 
Schlicher 81, Jones 80, Baily 70. At 70, Tropp 54, Stewart 52, 
Riddle 51, Stewart 34, Le Croix 19, Cugle 14. 

Eight gasolene launches were seen about the marshes near 
Appieton, Wis., the occupants being after ducks. Such wan- 
tonness is putting honest duck shooters to the bad. 

Mr. Barger, of Adair, Iowa, won a cup last Tuesday by break- 
ing 139 out of 140. And thus do the amateurs even up in many 
instances with the best of the professionals. At the shoot there 
were present from Audubon, E. S. Van Gorder, Dr. Brooks, F. 
H. Adams, H. W. Wilson, Fred Vermylia, R. L. Talbott, E. M. 
Johnson and Cooney Petty. 

A target tournament was: held at mesiee, Kane. Friday last 


which was well attended. At 110 targets ugherty broke 103, 
Thomas Highfield 100, Joe Hall 100 Meyers %, Otto Van 
Gasbeck 65, M. O’Neal 76, Frank Tyson 76, Smith 60, Reese 70, 


Thomas Woods 50, R. Shove 6. 
Such a opthering of Swedes seldom ever met to try the scatter 
un as met at Audubon, Ia., last Wednesday. e clubs at 
ak Hill, Elk Horn and Kimballton, each composed of ten 
spredze, met and the honors went to Oak Hill, with 418 to Elk 
orn’s . 
Anaconda, Mont., Gun Club did not hold their shoot last week, 
as the members were out looking for ducks. 
The Martinsville, Ind., Gun Club held their first shoot last 
Friday. The members are enthusiasts, and are pleased with their 


cup. 

Fine new officers of the Great Bend, Kans., Gun Club, are: 
President, Ben McMullen; Vice-President, L. F. Wilson; Sec- 
retary, Ed. Chapman; Treasurer, T. S. Mayhew. 

The Newark Gun Club is winning honors over the entire State, 
not only for the superiority of prize shots and its unrivaled team, 
pat for the reputation the club has attained as a bunch of 

ows. 

After many years, the Abilene, Kans., shooters have come to 
life, and opened up with a live-bird shoot. At 12 birds, Estes 
killed 11, Sherman 11, Thayer 10, Sauers 9, Conklin 8, Eicholtz 7, 

The members of the Jefferson County Club, at Louisville, Ky., 
will hold a live-bird shoot on Oct. 28, 

The most remarkable trapshooter for his age is Murray Baker, 
the small boy, whose records are phenom He is but twelve 
years old, and has shot but little, yet he has made 72 out of 76 
and 26 straight. It is claimed that he made 47 out of 60 the first 
time he tried the game. He was born near Nashville, Tenn., and 
a at Martm, Tenn. This young man’s career should be 
wat e 

When the shooters of Illinois have finished husking corn, th 
ate invited to meet at Marseilles, Ill, on Nov. 28 and %, and 


fhere engage ins target tournament.” Mr, B. E, Loring and 


Vietmeyer. Fred Lord, W. T. 

George Steenberg. Two eerits will 
cent will be set aside and form & pot 
in avetage motiey. Thefe will possibl: 
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a ° s ec . 
off Unilly, missing hie Stet, aiid at the end of the Atet viths 


as 8 birtls to the bad, Lloyd shooting i ra 
killin his. aret 12 birds straight. cad ie 
and also his 26th, whieh was as hatd 


2 a bird as evet Teft “the 
In the thearitime Pembetton had ick his sttide atid | Fefusel to 
resulted if a tie for 


miss any more, so that the ma 

each contestant. The tie was ney shot off at 5 pide, 
and here Lloyd lost out on his second Bird, a , that he hi 
too far baek arid it fell over the dead lire. Pembetton re- 
tains possession of the medal, antl im addition to this, he also 
holds the Peters Cartridge Co. trophy, emblematit of the livée- 
bird championship of the State, and at one time pe also held the 
individual flying target Seo trophy, ing the only 
shooter whé has evet achieved this distinction in the State. 

The pigeons were a splendid lot, atid a strong wird aided them 
materially, so that it took quick and accurate wofk to stop them 
within bounds. 

Seventeen shooters ted in the sweeps, and Paul R. 
Litzke showed to the best advantage in these with a total of 21 
kills out of 26. C. D, Conrey finished second with 20, while Boysen 
and Wells were third, 

The weather was ideal, and the spott was vety 
by all who participated, Mr. Letoy Bennett ac as teferee, arid 
W. P. Imon as ttap-pullet. Interstate rules governed. 

The next shoot will be held at Stuttgart within the next morth 
or six weeks, At this there will pfobably be a trophy to shoot for. 

The following are the scores made in the two sweeps on the 


artici 


niuch erijoyed 


progtammie, the first being at 10 arid the secorid at 15 birds. Every 
one shot from the 30yd, mark. 
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Lloyd—Pembertos. 


Individual match between J. T. Lloyd, challenger and John M. 
Pemberton, holder, for the J. T. Lioyd challenge trophy, 25 birds 
per man, 30yds. rise: 


25252442483124145541656415 
HAHA LER FA FWANVAAAAA LRAPDAD 
2222222222202022322222223220-2 
8114423433126421461132413 


TIATT TAR SR HAN CAST HATA ZR 
J M Pemberton. 012220222%°222222222223222 222 


Shoot-off of tie: 
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Ossining Gun Club. 


Ossitn1nc, N. Y.—The fall clay bird tournament of the Ossining 
Gun Club, held Oct. 18-19, was quite successful, though the at- 
tendance was not nearly as large as the management the club 
expected. On the 18th there were twenty-four shooters, and on 
the 19th twenty-five faced the traps. 


First Day, Oct. 18. 


The day started with a fine, drizzling rain, which will give some 
of our friends, who were to come, a chance for an exouse. 
main event to-day was a 25-bird handicap, 14 to 20yds. H. H. 
Stevens, 19yds., A. Bedell, 18yds., and B. Hubbell, standin; 
at the 18yd. mark, tied with 24 out of 26 and divided first, a 
gold piece given by Col. F. Brandreth. seco Prize, a 
fine chafing dish, given by ——_ R. T. Dennis, was won 
by Samuel R. MacDonald, of Yonkers, after a spirited shoot-off 
with J. A. R. Elliott and Ray Hendricks, of Rye, N. Y. The 
scores on shoot-off were: MacDonald 24, Elliott 23, Hendricks 22. 
In the third class of ties five had negotiated 22. The prize, a 
stop-watch, Fae by C. G. Blandford, was won on a third tie 
and shoot-off between D. Stever and H. Manchester, of Pascoag 
R. L., by the latter with strings of 23, 22, 23. Neaf Apgar proved 
too much for the three others, who tied him with 21, so he took 
Parker Bros.’ metal-lined cigar box home with him. 

There was to have been a big extra handicap for a diamond ring, 
which Dr. W. L. Gardner, of East Orange, N. J., had promised 
to bring up. Believing the Doctor to-be a man of his word, we 
advertised the event in all the epecting pa , and the “bunch” 
had some tenonn e shells in pickle for that diamond ring, but 
the ring and Dr. Gardner never came, nor a line expla'n ng its 
nen-appearance. The club offered to “make good” and buy a 
ting, but the shooters would not have it. J. A. R. Elliott was 
first high professional for the day, with Sim Glover second. Kay 
s—— of Rye, was first high amateur and C. G. B!andford 
second. 

Over 3,400 targets were thrown out of one Leggett trap between 
10:45 and 2:30, and every one had a chance to get dinner between 
times. All events to-day were sliding handicaps. Starting at 
i6yds., the shooters handicapped themselves by 


3 ¢ number they 
breke in each 20-bird event. In the scores it can be ascertained 


where each shooter stood by examining his score in the preceding 
event. No. 8 does not count in general averages. 

Events: 12346 
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Harris cca Ghee wb bo 0b 
Second Day, Oct. 19. 

The weather conditions were all that could be wished for to- 
day, and a good, big turnout was confidently expected. Ossining 
members had visited several clubs which had promised a delega- 
tion, but on counting up at the end of the day, there were but 
ares all told. 

J. of Albany, was the only member of the Pough- 


. Sanders, 
keepsi¢ Gua Club team to show up. We do not know whether it 





“the merits of their patticular gootls, but 


" was’ a“Gase of “cold feet” of lack of co-opefatiots on 
the mem’ of the Poughkeepsie Club. At rate ee Fovet: 
_keepsie Club had two months’ notice, that if it failed d 


time to bring » team of eight that the Ossinitig team w shoot 
and claim the cup, whic ther: did with the fol scores: 

iy Hetidticks 23, A, Bedell 24, G. B. Hubbell 20, J; Hyland 20, 
W: Coleman 19, €. G: Blaridfotd 23; Wm. Fisher . Tuttle 
18; total 169 out of 200; or 84:5 per cenit. is, was deciding 


match, as each club had two wins to its credit. This Sp, + 
and was giveri the 


P bowl rather, is a hatidsome trophy, f 
for competition by the president, Col. Franklin Btaridreth. 
“Events Nos: 3 to 7 inclusive comprised a 100-tatget mateh fot 
a: fine presented by Town Clerk Gaylord B. Hubbell. It 
mates the i af rene co ’ — was 
won by Wm. H. Coleman, o' ssifiing, who made ie score 
of 96 out of 108: ; 2 A ; 
Sim er made a fun of 100 straight in this series and D. 


Stever, who also was tiot eligible, broke 98. Tho the targets 
were fiot thtown over 45yds:, this was remarkable i 


We wartit to say right here that we ate deeply to the 
trade for the fine support they ve us. e3 wis witli 
us on the first day, but J. A. R. Elliott, Gus Greiff, Hood Waters, 
H. H, Stev: eat Apgat, Sim Glover arid R. H. Nichol shot 


ys, and were, as they always are, genial, 
and always “‘on the job.” ; 
Thete was a lot of good-natuted banteti 


courteous 


betweeri thein on 
; hey are personally 
most friendly: Mr. George R. Ginn rendereti valuable assistance 
in the Office, and gave the usual victim a chance to shioot without 
much bother. Mr. Heath also helped us out, refeteeing. Nine 
is a trade representation to be proud of: To-day all stood at 
— Rose system. Glover was high professional to-day with 
160. Elliott was second with 158. Stever was high amateur with 
156. Manchester second with 155. 


Events: 





12345678 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 25 Broke. 

SEE. Wonesdhetvcck>opcesubeoss stocks 18 20 20 19 20 18 18 23 156 
DEED c5sccostescesvbpnisesscebe 19 20 18 20181818 24 155 
=F ee ee 20 19 18 20 19 18 20 %4 158 
Blandfofd ..:.:.5..i0.ee- . 18 iP 6 » 16 18 19 23 146 
StevGe Jo00inecd ihe ssbees sass - 14 19 19 20 20 2019 25 = 1a6 
WERRES seccccccsiicicvssios - 1716 15 16 8 1312321 8 133 
Hemdrieks .....sscicccsesess - 0181717191617 23 = 147 
eS ee ee . 1817 201819171922 = 151 
BEES acsccconcccctcccsescnees -. 1813 201718182021 145 
SOAR cc idoccecces - 18.16 1313 18 14414238 1% 
BEER © Dovnccocécococseecdadovsocecss 1919 171315191920 146 
ON BERS FEE REE IE ES 19 2017 2018181923 164 
SME Sencaccct¥icsccpectelcchictotes 19 18 20 20 20 20 2023 = 160 
SE sponaesseheséuneeeosss - 1014181411181817 135 
{ B Sanders - 141416121919 2021 134 
JME, nenepeccdcdvesceneeensd .. .. 17 16 18 13 16 20 eae 
OE ee ee - 2018 201919182019 153 
ED SOMNOER. cccvnsscecdoccdébecscstve SU CS 26 od ot 0p 00 Se 
BOE 1505563400600 00saseccceses®HUCME es 26190. 00 EN 18 9 #4 ose 
BS Cy. BERTI. ccc ccccccvepcastoccecencss of bs owe ot ee i ots 

SIN. evvcscspncacdS cctlsetsiste W SEs bk SS ce ce ME cee 
OE Ne AE ee em 
aR cnn ccrbedetunnnsbnbetan tibieh Se nett’ oo 0s co Oe . 
W Fisher ... . w0,.09, 00,00 OF ‘ 
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A five-man team race was shot after the programme between 
Mt. Kisco and Ossining, with the following result: 
Ossining. 
Bedell dees shecunesee 






Coleman ooSh 
Hyland . 24 
Blandford 21 
EEE Sakccoveupasace esetes 22—111 
Professional. Amateurs. 
- 1st day. 2d day. Total. 1st day. 2d day. Total. 
A R Elliott.131 158 289 D Stever....... 2° 166 27 
Sim Glover....128 160 288 H Manchester.122 155 a7 
Gus Greiff..... 124 156 280 ##R Hendricks..128 147 275 
H H Stevens.126 151 277 C G Blandfordi23 146 29 
N Apgar....... 122 154. 276 GB Hubbell..119 146 265 
R Nichol...... 116 «125 0—C 2 4 Betti........ 145 263 
H Waters 108 41238 226 G E Sutton...109 = S ™ 





Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Rince, N. Y., Oct. 21.—Dr. J. J. Keyes led in the winning 
list, having annexed three events to his personal belongings. 
stiff wind added to the difficulties of eliminating goose eggs from 
the scores. The second contest for the Snyder trophy was won 
by Mr. O. C. Grinnell, and Mr. A. G. Southworth won the 
second contest for the Lott cup. Dr. Keyes won the second 


contest for the Mullerite trophy, and two trophy shoots. The 
scores: 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets: C. E. Foster 14, F. C. Raynor 13, 


L. C. Hopkins 12, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 11, W. Snyder 8, W. W. 


Marshall 7, J. N. Teeter 7. 
Snyder trophy, 25 targets: O. C. Grinnell 22, C. E. T. Foster 
22, A. G. Scuthworth 21, L. C. Hopkins 21, W. C. Damron 21, 
Dr. Keyes 21, F. C. Raynor 19, W. W. Marshall 16, N. Teeter 11. 
Mullerite trophy, 25 targets: Dr. Keyes 24, A. G. Southworth 
23, O. C. Grinnell 23, F. C. Raynor 23, C. E. T. Foster 20, W. 
C. Damron 20, W. W. Marshall 18. 


Lott trophy, 50 targets: A. G. Southworth 44, O. C. Grinnell, 


jt., 36, Dr. Keyes 35, W. W._Marshall 33, W. C. Damron 30. 
ey shoot, 15 targets: E. W. Snyder 14, L. C. Hopkins 14, 
W. . Marshall 18, Dr. Keyes 13, A. G. Southworth 11, F. C. 


Raynor li, C. E. Foster 11, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 10, W. C. 
Damron 10, J. N. Teeter 8 Shoot-off—E. W. Snyder Mm L. C. 
Hopkins 12. 

rophy shoot, 15 targets: O. C. Grinnell, e m W. C 
Damron 13, Dr. Keyes 13, A. G. Southworth 11, C, E. Foster 10, 
L. CG . 10, W._ W. Marshall 9, E. W. Snyder 9. Shoot- 
off—Dr. Keyes 14, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 12, W. C. Damron 8. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: C. E. Foster 12, Dr. Keyes 12, E. 
W. Snyder 11, 2 oc amron 11, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 10, A. G. 
Southworth 9, L. C. Hopkins 8. Shoot-off, same ‘conditions—Dr. 
Keyes 12, C. E. Foster 11. 

roeme, mnaet, 15 targets—L. C. Hopkins 14, A. G. Southworth 
12, Dr. Keyes 12, W. C. Damron 12, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., 1, C. 
E. Foster 11. 

veer shoot, 15 targets: A. G. Southworth 14, O. C. Grinnell, 
Jr. 13, L. C. Hopkins 10, C. E. Foster 10. 


c 





Sheepshead Bay Gun Club. 


SHEEPSHEAD Bay, Oct. 19.—Shorty shot a 20-gauge Parker. 
Dr. Goubeaud won the club medal on the shoot-off. Montanus, 
Shorty and McKane withdrew from the club contest, but shot 
along. Bergen, Stutzele and F. Schoverling shot along as guests. 

The day was fair, with no wind, and cieety. The club will hold 
a special prize shoot on Nev. 7, Election Day. 






Events: 123 4 Club Shoot. Shoot-off. — 

Targets: 25101510 Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. 
Shorty .... + ee TX 3 0 8B t= ‘ 
Montanus aos 2 6 S 13 . 
McKane .. Lie 3 6 DB 23 - 
F Schoverl a. ao 19 0 19 21 - 
Brown ...... 16 510.. > -o = 20 +s 
Gewert -16.. 6 8 ee oo! _— + 
Williamson . cn <aae we 2 8 &B 19 .- 
Shorty, extra 2 ae die en a. > os 
DUMMIES socbecseck co 10 1 & 9 10 19 
Dr Goubeaud . > 2 2 2 6 © 
TEE ocbansnteses: an 2 0 @ 1. ** 
DD cnet tuebaswabh anoba es ak , ae 10 10 2 
EEE suotdetnoties ce, ps 6 9 & ae) ) o0 











PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Devotees to the sport of ice boating are now overhauling their 
old craft or are constructing mew ones. There will appear ' 
our yachting columns probably in our next issue a = for a 
lateen ed ice boat with 140 sq. ft. of sail. This boat has been 
specially designed to meet the demands of those who want to 
build an easily handled, inexpensive boat. It is important, both 
on account of comfort and safety that only the best material and 
fittings be put into ice boats. "Messrs. Serciman Bros., of 162 
Commercial street, Boston, Mass., make a specialt of all 
fittings, etc., used on ice boats. Intending purchasers will do well 
0, epsom this firm before, buying Fen pt ad yd 
who is an expert on ice ts and w S 
rigged boat for Forest any StReam, considers Merriman products, 
the best on the market, S-5.0 ee 


